


Primrose Chrome 137P 

Lemon Chrome 131P 

Medium Chrome 138P 

Fast Yellow Lake 1293P 

Fast Yellow 870P 

Process Yellow 457FP 

Process Yellow 468FP 
Permanent Yellow Lake 6P-2 
Permanent Process Yellow 2824P 
Fast Yellow Toner 904P 
Permanent Yellow Toner 6P 
Chrome Orange Light 213P 
Chrome Orange Dark 214P 
Persian Orange 2202F 

Fast Orange Lake 137P-2 

Fast Orange 77P 

Fast Reddish Orange 47P 

Fast Orange 247P 

Fast Orange Toner 137P 
Permanent Flesh Lake 245P-2 
Permanent Pink Lake 246P-2 
Permanent Rose Lake 3044P-2 
Permanent Cerise Lake 2642P-2 
Permanent Flesh Toner 245P 
Permanent Pink Toner 246P 
Permanent Rose Toner 3044P 
Permanent Cerise Toner 2642P 


Permanent Fire Red 1143P 
Carnation Red 1311P 
Vermillion 3281FP 

Process Red 459FP 

Sun Red 226P 

Brilliant Red Yellowish 222FP 
Brilliant Red Light 223FP 
Brilliant Red Medium 224FP 
Brilliant Red Dark 225FP 
Permanent Red 786P 
Permanent Geranium Extra P 
Para Toner Dark 212P 

Process Red 2838FP 

Toluidine Toner 210P 

Madder Lake Extra P 

Fast Red 207P 

Fast Red Toner 229P 

Coral Red 1327P 

Rubine Toner 687P 
Permanent Process Red 702P 


Permanent Magenta 28P 

Permanent Maroon Toner 1112P 

Fast Brown 1536P 

Fast Brown 1526P 

Sepia Brown 2670P 

Photo Brown 2731P 

Milori Blue 1090P 

Bronze Blue &8237P 

Milori Blue 8357P 

Dark Bro Blue 2433FP . . . : 

Brilliant Cerulean Biue 902F ECAUSE of their unvarying high quality and the dependable results they 
Permanent Sky Blue Lake 2836P-2 

Permanent Oriental Blue Lake 135P-2 ; } j j ; 7 
ee, ee ce alee give, SENELITH INKS have for years been first choice of leading lithog 
Fast Blue 282P 

Permanent Cerulean Blue 823P raphers. 
Permanent Process Blue 6279P 

Permanent Oriental Blue 61FP . . 

Oriental Blue 604FP INKS knowing that they can always be sure of highly satisfactory results 
Permanent Cerulean Blue 341P 

Pe ee ion aa with these tried and proven inks. 

Permanent Marine Blue 58FP 

Brilliant Blue Toner 884P 


Permanent Sky Blue Toner 2836P 
Permanent Blue Toner VP 
Permanent Oriental Blue Toner 135P 
Permanent Peacock Blue Toner 2667P 


Permanent Violet Lake 2635P-2 

Permanent Purple 419P 

Permanent Purple 62P 

permanent Rouet Burpte abe 3659-8 It means a lot to the press room workers to use inks which 
Permanent Viclet Toner 2635P 


Permanent Purple Toner 215P . . P 
Permanent Royal Purple Toner 247P enable them to produce flawless, perfect impressions year in 


Chrome Green Light 218P 
sneame Goegn Sese San and year out and they know they can invariably obtain 


Permanent Bronze Green Lake 2628P-2 

Permanent Brilliant Green Lake 248P-2 : 

Fast Emerald Green 130P such results with the famous SENELITH INKS. 
Permanent Bluish Green 33P 


Permanent Bronze Green Toner 2628P 
Permanent Brilliant Green Toner 248P 


Job Black 347 Write for Interesting Booklet 


Process Black 464 

Halftone Black 1344 

ee Le ane In our booklet: ‘Inks, Lithographic and Printing’”’ 
Brilliant Blue Black 331 , : 

Black Crayon Ink which we will gladly send on request, are to be 


Laketine 


ns Whi 7 . 
Reducing White S21 found many valuable ideas and helpful sugges- 


In fact, many of them have standardized on SENELITH 


Magnesia White : . ; 5 
Gloss White 766 tions for the elimination of offset ink troubles. 
Cover White 376 

Opaque White 1364 

Paste Drier 

Cobalt Paste Drier 2802 

Kalinin Drier 

Bronze Powder Richgold or Palegold 
Gold Size 2176 

Antitack 

Redueing Varnish No. 0 


The SENELITH INK CO.,In 


32-34 Greene Street New York,N. 


Write for your copy. 








RUTHERFORD 
VACUUM 
PRINTING FRAME 





AVAILABLE IN STANDARD SIZES 











A new type printing frame for the lith 
voYol del olal 1mm oldlali-lamelale Mm olaleliont-Jalelcoha-14 
Standard equipment includes: pump, 
ale} fol ame laleMmelelalige) Mm olelal-1 mm vdiiammelolUlel- 
 Aiicalmelale mele! el tilale mm 7e1hZ-mv lal] o] ol-1e mel: 
a compact unit completely wired, with 


extension cord ready to plug in. 


RUTHERFORD MACHINERY COMPANY 


DIVISION : GENERAL PRINTING IN K CORPORATION 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
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NENEFELDER has “everything for lithography’ 


Buy from Senefelder and enjoy one responsibility and one 
high standard of materials, workmanship and service 


Graining Marbles 
Graining Quartz 
Gum Arabic 
Hand Rollers 


Absorbent Cotton 
Acids, Litho 

Acid Brushes 
Alum Powder 


Aluminum Plates Hydroquinone 

Antifin Rubber Impression Rubber 
Preserver Sheeting 

Asphaltum Liquid India Paper 

Asphaltum Powder Ink Mullers 

Berlin Paper Ink Knives 

Bronze Powders Ink Slabs 


Bronzing Pads Kalinin Drier 
Carborundum Powder Lavender Oil 
Caustic Soda Liquid Tusche 
Cellulose Cleaning Litho Inks 
Paper Litho Stones 
Charcoal Sticks Lump Pumice 
Chemicals, Litho Magnesia Carb. 


China Marbles Maple Balls 
Cold Top Enamel Mica Powder 
Collodion Emulsion Moleskin 


Columbia Paper Molieton 
Copierlack 


Cornelin Solution Neg 
’ 






Negative Glass 
Negative Varnish 
Crayon Neg-O-Lac 


Crayon Ink Nitric Acid 
Crayon Pencils Offset Blankets 
Crayon Transfer Offset Inks 


Paper Offset Powder 


Crayons, Litho Opaque 
Deep-Etch Supplies Palm Oil 
Developing Ink Pen Ink 
Double Etch Salt Pens, Litho 
Duralac Lacquer Photographic 
Egg Albumen Gelatine 


Engrav. Needles Planium Etch Salt 
Engrav. Stones Plates, Lithographic 
Etches Press Boards 
Excelsior Paper Printing Inks 

Felt Daubers Process Glue 

Film Filters Process Oil 
Flannel, Litho Proofing Inks 
Flint, Graining Pumice Powder 
Fly Cord Quartz, Graining 
Fountain Etch 

French Chalk 

Gamburger Slips 

Gelatine Foils 

Glass Marbles 

Glycerine 


THE 


62-34 GREENE ST. 


Rolling-up Ink 
Rosin Powder 
Rubber Snake Slips 
Rubbing Stones 
Schumacher Slips 
Scotch Hone 
Scotch Slips 
Scotch Tape 
Scraper Leather 
Scraperwood 
Senebumen 
Senelac Varnish 
Sensitizers 
Sharp Etch 
Snake Slips 
Soapstone 
Sponges 

Steel Balls 
Steelclay Marh 










Sulphur Flour 
Tracing Blue 
Tracing Paper 
Transfer Ink 
Transfer Papers 
Transparency Solution 
Tusche 
Varnishes 

Wire Brushes 
Zinc Plates 
Etc., Etc. 


“Everything for Lithography” 





— Avrna © _ 
el 
“tw vor uta 


FOR INSTANCE CONSIDER 


CONVENIENT 
COUNTER-ETCH 


Non-Poisonous 







From the chemical standpoint counter-etching on lithographic 
zinc and aluminum plates consists of a different action than on 
lithographic stone. Oxide formed on zinc and aluminum plates 
edheres so firmly to the metal that it cannot be removed by ordinary 
rubbing of the plate whereas on lithographic stone it can be re- 
moved easily. Even the heavy action of improperly set press rollers 
rubbing against the printing plate does not remove the oxide from 


zinc or aluminum plates. 


Oxidation on lithographic zinc and aluminum plates is re- 
moved best with Convenient Counter-Etch, a carefully controlled 
non-poisonous preporation, which removes all harmful matter from 


the lithographic plate without attacking the metal below the surface. 


Convenient Counter-Etch provides the lithographic plate with a 
uniform surface for coating and facilitates the subsequent develop- 
ing and cleaning-off process of photo-composed plates. It contains 
no free acid and its properties are scientifically controlled; it may 
be used freely on both zinc and aluminum plates. Moreover, it 
is non-poisonous and does not injure the operator's skin. 


Convenient Counter-Etch is packed in 412 Ib. containers at 80c 


per Ib.; larger containers are correspondingly lower in price. 


Full directions for use of Convenient Counter-Etch are given in 
our leaflet No. 122 which can be obtained on request. 


SENEFELDER COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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v4) Message Directed to Lithographic EGuipment and Supyaly Companies 











Will YOU 


be on the bandwagon of a 


greater lithographic era : 





Types of products 


advertised in 


Lithographic inks 
Lithographic presses 
Lithographic plates 
Lithographic plate makers 
Lithographic plate grainers 
Lithographic press accessories 
Lithographic roliers 
Lithographic blankets 
Lithographic papers 


Photo-mechanical equipment. such as 
ccmeras, whirlers, photo-composing 
machines, arc lamps. etc. 


Chemical supplies 
Photographic supplies 
Typewriters 

Shading mediums 
Paper conditioners 
Humidification systems 


not to be considered 
but does suggest 
i products used 
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to fulfill the needs of more than 1,800 lithographic plants 
in this country; a virile and constantly growing market 
for quality lithographic equipment and supplies. With 
the anticipated pick-up in business and industry for the 
coming year, it will not be surprising if lithographic sales 
for 1939 will surpass production for this year approximat- 
ing $250,000,000.00. 


Many of you will recall some five years ago, about the 
time THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER first made its bow to 
the industry, of the many well meaning scoffers who 
looked upon the lithographic process as being nothing 
more than the weak sister of the printing industry. 


Acceptance of the vigorous, constructive editorial policy 
of THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER in passing along to its 
readers each month up-to-the-minute news on production, 
technical, management and selling problems has been 
paralleled by a definite acceptance of the ‘pulling 
power’ otf its advertising columns by outstanding com- 
panies having a quality product to sell the lithographer. 


Get on the bandwagon of increased sales by a consistent, 
every month advertising program addressed to the alert 
lithographer, reader of a specialized publication edited 
solely for his interests. For 1939 we can guarantee our 
advertisers additional net paid circulation considerably 
n excess of our normal monthly mailings of 2,828 copies. 
Call upon us for detailed information. 


THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF LITHOGRAPHERS EVERYWHERE 


254 W. 3lst STREET NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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YOU CAN GUARANTEE SATISFACTION TO YOUR CUSTOMERS 
ONLY WHEN YOU CAN RELY ON YOUR OWN EQUIPMENT 


.... SO be sure to examine this pump 





Air from cylinder through by-pass in cylinder head enters this ard iron pipe e 
, thet a. j -urved 
itlet € ~ 


THE WINGS SCOOP UP THE AIR 


Wing and cylinder surfaces become hard and 













I n i s i in pis h ias wir J e . 
ron nder top, pr 7 jlassy, insuring a perfect fit and positive pres- 
pr e sure or vacuum No composition tips to require 
* renewal frequently 
A ing 1t inle 
thr this r 
by-r ind thense 
h pening ed 
ider 1 
a 
ILET i j A metal tank 
ond is collapsed by 
the suction of 
this powerful 
air pump. 
* 
3 how exte ded w 
ops e air 
ini 31cr r 
rrying ar 
& 





Here you have the only pump that “TAKES UP ITS OWN WEAR” and which will continue in 
your service for a long period of years as it has been doing as standard equipment on so 
many machines in the printing, binding, packaging and paper industries for 50 years. 


LEIMAN BROS. VACUUM PUMPS 2% sed: blowin 


GET THE FREE INFORMATION 


LEIMAN BROS., INC. 


NN-23 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








MAKERS OF GOOD MACHINERY FOR FIFTY YEARS 
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For superb negatives in color sepa- 
rations, HAMMER Panchromatic 
Plates—Commercial, Process, and 
Soft Gradation—and HAMMER Offset Plates, are without a peer. 


HAMMER Offset Halftone Film is the ideal medium for fully 90% of 
your assignments. It renders sharp, clean line negatives, as well as 


beautiful halftone reproductions. 


Use HAMMER Special Ortho Offset Film for weak or faded copy or 


for reproductions with a predominance of yellow, blue, or green. 


These fine products, working together in your shop, will give you 


exactly the kind of negatives you want! 


HAMM 


SA 
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Ay ol, ogles to 
NORTH CAROLINA / 





Last month we broke down and confessed that although THE 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER had subscribers in 44 States and in the 
District of Columbia we were missing out on North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Wyoming and Arizona. It now appears that our 
circulation department gave us a bum steer on two of these 
Sovereign States. Read this tear-jerker from one of our old 
(and valued) subscribers: 


THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER, 
254 W. 3lst St., 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 


Our stenographer is heart broken. This morning we 
found her in the middle of the floor crying her little heart 
out. ‘They can't do that to us,” she sobbed. 


She was looking at your page 40 in the October issue. 
“They've forgotten us — we who have been subscribers for 
a year or two (maybe three).” 


Gentlemen, you will have to do right by our little Nell. 
You must right this wrong. The Old North State has been 
maligned! Our honor is at stake; do your duty, even if 
it hurts. 


As we know you will, for we look to you monthly to 
“do right’ by the photo-lith industry and up to now you 
have not failed. 

Yours in the lighter vein, 


MEDEARIS STAMP & PRINTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


There is very little we can do or say excepting to offer the Old 
North State our huimble apologies. The same goes for Arizona. 
Now that these wrongs have been righted, all we can hope for 
is that our circulation department did not also cause us inad- 
vertently to cast aspersions on Wyoming and North Dakota. 


THE PUBLISHERS 


P.S. We found two other (also valued) subscribers in old N. C. 
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pedigreed offset papers 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY + CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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SAFETY 
INSURED!! 
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Corn EXCHANGE BANK Trust Co. i 









PAY 1O 1HE GROER OF 


~~ DOLLARS 


1& GB. S!'E BOLD, Inc 























- To The Sign of 
Quality 
2 Do we need a special or high graphic varnish from No. 0 
etched plate for running your to No. 5. Only bearing in 
sensitive inks? mind, never to add dryers, 
A.—No. Use either albumen plate, nor boilea oil, as boiled oil 
deep-etched or high etched is a drying oil. : 
plates. 4. Q.—If color is too strong, how can “Over Half- 
same be reduced? 
2.— Are your inks sensitive to a . Century of 
A A.— By using our sensitive white. os 
waterr Service 
A No. Acid only. That is the 5. ©O.— What are the real benefits? 
reason you can use any type A To enable you to manufacture 


lithographic plates your own safety paper with 
whatever pantograph de- 
sign or otherwise, giving 





* Is there any special way of 






















handling these inks? your customer the protection Send for 

A No. If inks require reducing, against raising, alterations, py -_ | 
etc., reduce with any litho- or erasures. Sample Books | 

TUFF ACE ASPHALTUM SNAP DEVELOPING INK | 

per gallon $6.00 

: Biss Ps per gallon $3.50 allon $8.00 
Liquid Albumen Concentrate. , 9 os $ 
Mix with water, bichromate, A plate wash-out and preserver. Works sharp and clean. | 
ready in a minute. Non-souring. | 
| 

SKILL PLATE-LAC INTENSIFIER MARATHON FOUNTAIN ETCH | 

per gallon $4.00 $4.00 $7.00 | | 
Non-Poisonous plate etch, won't per quart UU per gallon $7. | | 
burn or blind the work. per pint $2.25 In concentrate. | 





J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, Inc. 


Factory Office 


0-105 Sh Ava. Printing INKS Lithographing eens ge | 






OFFSET BLACKS - COLORS - SAFETY INKS - ROLLERS - MOLLETON - DAMPER COVERS - RUBBER BLANKETS 
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Some of the Services 
You Will Receive When 
You Join N. A. P. L. 


COST DATA—Knowing your costs is 
a requisite for success. The Associa- 
tion will supply you with accurate 
cost data, including cost forms de- 
signed especially for photo-lithog- 
raphers. 


ESTIMATES—Regularly N. A. P. L. 
headquarters will send you an esti- 
mate, based on average cost figures, 
with an actual sample of the finished 
job. Members have found this ser- 
vice very helpful in increasing the 
efficiency of their estimating depart- 
ments. 


TECHNICAL—Survey data on troub- 
les found in lithographic plants will 
be sent you periodically. This data 
is practical, is based on actual con- 
ditions. This service alone has been 
the means of members saving hun- 
dreds of dollars in production time. 


SALES HELP—yYou will receive per- 
iodically lessons in selling and shop 
practice, in booklet form. 


MISCELLANEOUS—You will receive 
other information of a confidential 
nature concerning competitive trends, 
legal rulings, etc., that vitally con- 
cern photo-lithographers. 


¢ 


OT quite as bad as that, maybe. A few lithographers 

who are not members of any trade association have been 

very successful. And some who belong to one or more 
associations have had a hard time getting along. After all, just 
belonging or not belonging to a trade association does not spell 
completely the difference between success and failure. 


But . . . records kept through a long period prove that, by 
and large, the most successful companies in any industry are 
those who take an active interest in trade association work. 


Today, more than any other time, calls for a united front 
of lithographers, able through close cooperation to further com- 
mon interests and to reach most quickly desired objectives. And 
whatever improves the industry as a whole cannot help but re- 
act beneficially on you and every other individual in it. 


You are invited to join the National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers. Then you can profit from many services that are 
available only to members, such as are described here. 


You won't find N. A. P. L. membership a panacea for all 
your problems but, unless you are quite different from all those 
who are now enjoying Association membership, you will soon 
find that belonging makes much easier the solving of many diffi- 
culties and, better yet, it helps you to avoid some difficulties. 


Decide now to put to work for your own interests the great 
benefits that come only from pooled resources . . . benefits in 
ideas, plans, influence that you can never enjoy if you go it alone. 


Fill out and mail today this request for more information 


National Association of Photo-Lithographers 


1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send us more information concerning member-}|_ | —___ 


ship in N. A. P. L. 
Firm 
Address 


Individual 


_ Position 


Our press equipment consists of: 


No. : Size 
of Presses Make of Press of Press 
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1. Do you frequently drive your car home 


by a new route? Answer (yes or no)............. 


Do you experience pleasure in meeting 
new people? BONE CIE OIDs ic nck baveicacewen 





nswer—Yes or No! 


Do you get a kick out of tuning in new 
* radio programs? Answer (yes or no) ............ 


Do you occasionally look for new places 
. in which to dine? Answer (yes or mo) ........... 


If you answer YES to all these four questions it indicates that 
you are alert, progressive and receptive to new ideas, and that 


YOU WILL BE INTERESTED 


in news about progressive rollers. There is no me- 
chanical gauge to measure satisfaction, and without 
realizing it you may have been dissatisfied for a 
long time with the results you have been getting 
from your rollers. 


In a recent survey conducted by a leading technical 
publication, four years was the average life attributed 
to vulcanized-oil rollers by lithographers answering 
questionnaires; this means IDEAL VULCANIZED-OIL 
ROLLERS, the rollers which for more than twenty 


years we have been manufacturing and perfecting. 


It is a well-established fact that Ideal Lithographic 
Rollers today represent the most advanced ideas 
in roller perfection and performance. It is also true 
that without Ideal equipment in your plant you are 
not securing the full benefits of progress in roller 
development. 


For ease of operation and for controlled color and 
water, use Ideal Lithographic Rollers. Consult one 
of our competent representatives located near you. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS - LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
Branch offices are located in the principal cities 
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SAMSON 


a New 


SAM: sincuams SON 
OFFSET ROLLER 


An addition to our superior Litho-Print Line, still “tops’ 
in offset rollers 


As for price, a form roller for a Miehle 


No. 42 - 29x43 Offset Press is NOW 


SAMSON LITHO-PRINT 


10" 17% 


formerly 


$20.08 


THE STRENGTH OF THE NAME IS BEHIND IT 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


Over 80 years of roller making with plenty of infusion of new blood 





CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DES MOINES HOUSTON KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS SPRINGFIELD, O. 
NASHVILLE DALLAS KALAMAZOO MINNEAPOLIS OKLAHOMA CITY 


Also sold through: 
California Ink Co., SAN FRANCISCO and Branches ~- Dry Climate Ink & Roller Co., DENVER 
McKinley Litho Supply Co., CINCINNATI ~- Harrigan Roller Co., BALTIMORE 























INTO EVERY NEGATIVE ENTERS 


- 


To produce a finished negative of the better 
type, you need better copy, better crafts- 
manship, and better chemicals. 

Merck Chemicals for the graphic arts are 
better chemicals —the kind that go a long 


way toward producing better results. 


MERCK & CO. Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, peo 


New York: 161 Sixth Ave.; Philadelphia: 916 Parrish St.; St. Louis: 4528 S. B’way + In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Canada 
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LITHOGRAPHY 
in the 


i: other day we heard a 
lithography salesman _§scoff- 

ingly pooh-pooh the idea that 
the buyer and the potential buyer 
of lithography are interested in 
quality. All they’re interested in, 
he said, are price and quick deliv- 
ery. This disarmingly frank state- 
ment, coming as it did from the 
representative of a firm with a 
reputation in the lithographing 
field, gave us something to think 
about. 

Suppose for just a moment that 
it is true (the United Typothetae 
of America published the results 
of a survey not long ago averring 
substantially the same opinion), 
and that the average buyer of 
lithography is primarily interested 
in price and the speed with which 
his order can be rushed through 
the plant,—both of which are im- 





Market-Place 


portant, of course, but less impor- 
tant to the future of the industry 
than quality,—would that be alto- 
gether the buyer’s fault? Hardly 
so, we think. It may not be entirely 
the lithographer’s fault either, but 
certainly it is his responsibility 
to build up a tradition of quality 
around his product. 

Many articles have been written 
and many more talks delivered on 
quality. It has been dinnéd into 
salesmen’s ears at meetings time 
and again. The “Share Your 
Knowledge” program at the recent 
N. A. P. L. Convention was based 
on an unselfish cooperative desire 
to help the lithographer improve 
the quality of his product. The 
Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion was founded in order to con- 
duct research so that the quality of 
lithography might be continuously 
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improved. Equipment and supply 
manufacturers are constantly widen- 
ing the field of their services and 
spending more money to improve 
their products so that better lithog- 
raphy can be produced. And today, as 
a result, a better quality of lithog- 
raphy is being turned out than ever 


present-day marketing and merchan- 
dising system. It has been a major 
force in the evolution of present-day 
advertising technique. It has helped 
to raise our standards of living. It has 
counted in its ranks some of the fore- 
most technicians, inventors, chemists 
and artists of the times, men like Wins- 


before. But to 
what end, if the 
consumer for 
whose benefit all 
of this research 
and improvement 
is being done, 
doesn’t know 
about it? 

In recent years, 
years which have 
made the con- 
sumer more 
value - conscious 
than ever before, 
American indus- 
try has seen the 
necessity of going 
directly to the 
public, through 
advertising, with 
the story behind 
its products, how 
they are manu- 
factured, the raw 
materials used, 
the men and ma- 
chinery necessary 
and the economic 





T is the purpose of THe Puoto- 

LITHOGRAPHER to report 
in an impartial way, free from 
personal opinion and prejudice, 
the news of the industry in 
which the magazine circulates. 
General news relating to busi- 
ness, industry, finance, manage- 
ment, unless it specifically per- 
tains to the lithographing in- 
dustry, will not be reported. It 
will be left where it belongs, in 
the pages of the general maga- 
zines. Articles published will be 
backed by facts based on the 
actual experience and observa- 
tions of the writer. Inspira- 
tional articles on selling, for 
example, will be left where they 
belong, in the pages of the in- 
spirational type magazine. It is 
believed that close adherence to 
these principles will result in a 
magazine consistent with the 
best interests of its readers and 
the lithographing industry. 


low Homer, and 
Napoleon Sarony, 
the artist-mem- 
ber of the old 
firm of Sarony, 
Major & Knapp, 
of whom it is told 
that when he pre- 
sented E. H. 
Sothern, the ac- 
tor, with his litho- 
graphed portrait, 
Sothern not only 
framed the litho- 
graph but the 
stone from which 
it was made as 
well. Yet we are 
told the first con- 
cern of the buyer 
of lithography to- 
day is how 
cheaply he can 
get it and how 
fast. Gone, of 
course, are the 
days when lithog- 
raphy could be 
sold on the basis 








side of the picture. 


that it was some- 








The railroad in- 

dustry, the steel industry, the auto- 
motive,—these and many others have 
told their stories tothe public in simple 
everyday language, minus superlatives 
and pomposity, providing a much- 
needed education in the ways of Ame- 
rican industry and business, and the 
value of their services. 

The story of lithography in this 
country is, we think, as great as any 
of them. Lithography has been one of 
the major influences in shaping our 


thing new. Li- 
thography is down in the market- 
place with the rest of them today. 
It is one of the competitive graphic 
arts prccesses. There are other proc- 
esses out to get the business, with the 
probabilities of more to come. But at 
the same time, quality should not be 
the last concern of the buyer. And it 
won't be if enough time, money and 
energy is spent advertising, telling 
the consumer the story behind the 
lithographed product. 
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Pressroom 


Problems 


By Joe Macne .t* 


Stecher-Traung Litho Co. 


HAT are the chief sources 

\ \ of trouble involved in the 

operation of a lithograph- 
ic offset press department? Can 
they be eliminated? If so, how? 
These are some of the questions 
I have been asked to try to an- 
swer. I emphasize try because, 
you'll agree, that to answer them 
satisfactorily once and for all 
time is a tall order. There are 
countless factors to be consid- 
ered, some of which may apply 
to one plant and not to another. 
The best I can do is have a go at 
it, and hope that you will derive 
some benefit, at least, which 
will be helpful. 

In my opinion, the most im- 
portant sources of trouble in- 
volved in the operation of a 
standard offset press can be 
traced to the following: 

1. Ink (from which can be 
traced trouble with the opera- 
tion of rollers, with the fountain, 
and with the distribution of ink). 

The usual complaints regard- 
ing inks are that the color is too 
long; the color is too short; the 





_ *Before the 6th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
Washington, October 8, 1938. 
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color is too weak; the ink is too 
greasy; the ink is not greasy 
enough and will not repel the 
water, and so on arfd on. When 
such complaints are reported I 
always want to know first of all 
what has been done to analyze 
the viscosity and tinctorial value 
of the color in question. In a 
well-run plant the answer is that 
a great deal has been done. A 
careful study of the job to be 
done, together with a careful 
selection of the best ink for the 
purpose, worked out in coopera- 
tion with the ink manufacturer is 
the objective sought. The old idea 
of allowing a half-dozen indi- 
viduals put whatever “dope,” 
consisting of nine different vis- 
cosities of varnish, eight to ten 
different compounds of waxes, 
vaseline, and other combina- 
tions of slops that some misin- 
formed individual has passed 
down to the operator, into the 
ink, is a practice that should be 
abolished. It belongs to the 
Dark Ages. It may happen, by a 
strange coincidence, that some- 
time one of these “dopes”’ will 
turn out tobe successful, with the 










result that the operator and those 
around him become completely 
sold on the practice. Then one 
day, as it is bound to, trouble 
begins. No one is able to find the 
cause. This is tried, and that is 
tried. The press is ripped to 
pieces. The air is blue with 
choice swear words. Everyone is 
upset. The result is that valu- 
able time is lost and a botch is 
made of the job. All because 
some dope “‘doped”’ the ink. 

2. The point of contact be- 
tween the form rollers and the 
plate. 

You understand, of course, 
that there are four points of 
contact on an offset press at 
which ink can be delivered to 
the plate surface. These points 
of contact, each \% of an inch, 
add up to just % inch. But be- 
lieve me, that 4 inch has caused 
a million headaches! Yet if the 
rollers are properly taken care 
of, and properly adjusted, a great 
deal of trouble with the distri- 
bution of ink would not occur. 
If more time and attention are 
given to the care of rollers, you 
will find that you will be com- 
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pensated over and over again. 

Poor surfaced rollers cause 
water trouble; they cause trouble 
with the ink not carrying 
through; and, principally, they 
cause improper distribution of 
ink. I have heard some say that 
the perfect roller as well as the 
material of which it is composed, 
has not yet been developed. 
That is a round-about way of 
saying that the present roller 
could be improved upon. I think 
even the manufacturers will ad- 
mit that. But anyone familiar 
with rollers will concede that 
major improvements have been 
made and are being made in 
rollers every day. Consider that 
six years ago the life of a roller 
was not more than six months, 
whereas today, based on my 
experience and observations, at 
least, rollers can be kept in opera- 
tion three years and longer. This 
improvement has been the re- 
sult of close cooperation between 
the manufacturer and the user. 
The proper care and mainte- 
nance of rollers has been given 
major attention. The coopera- 
tion of the ink manufacturer in 
eliminating corrosive agents 
from his inks wherever possible 
has been a major factor, also. 
Since the roller manufacturer 
and the ink maker are doing 
what they can to aid in success- 
ful operation, the least the lithog- 
rapher can do is to instruct his 
pressmen in the proper care and 
adjustment of rollers. 

3. The dampening rollers. 

Most of you are familiar with 
the difficulties a water fountain 
can cause unless the proper 
acidity strength of the water is 
controlled. These difficulties are 
usually the result of lack of 
standardized and scientific meth- 
ods, lack of supervision, and the 
use of out-moded equipment. 
Deep-etch plates, photo-plates 
and zinc and aluminum plates 
all require that stricter attention 
be given to the water fountain. 
A number of plants use pH Con- 
trol, while others employ differ- 
ent methods. Whatever is used, 
it is highly important that a 
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standard system he adopted. 
By so doing it won’t be neces- 
sary to use all of the materials in 
the chemical dictionary as was 
the custom formerly. Most of 
you will recall that the old time 
lithographer used table salt, 
cream of tartar, tobacco, glycer- 
ine, ammonium dichromate, 
chromic acid, phosphoric acid, 
gum arabic and a lot of others 
too numerous to mention to treat 
the water in the fountain. 
When he was in trouble, he 
would use not just one of these, 
but usually the whole list. The 
result was always an unholy 
mess created out of ignorance. 
Today with pH Control and 
other recognized methods of 
measuring the acidity strength 
of the water, pot-luck methods 
are definitely out of date. 


o be sure, there is still much 
to be learned. For example, 
does anyone know what is the 
ideal water solution? I have been 
searching for an answer to that 
one. I have experimented with 
bichromate gum phosphoric solu- 
tions and have had a great deal 
of success with them for certain 
colors susceptible to wash. How- 
ever, I am inclined to favor 
white etch salts. But there are 
any number of good fountain 
etches on the market today, 
worthy of your consideration 
and which should find a place in 
your plant. Don’t expect, though, 
to buy a gallon of some material 
and expect your water and 
dampening problems to disap- 
pear in thin air. The solution 
itself will not turn the trick. 
Your operators must be trained 
in its proper use and to under- 
stand its properties. If you will 
spend sufficient time experiment- 
ing with pH values, I think you 
will find the right water foun- 
tain etch to suit your needs. 

4. The points of contact be- 
tween blanket and plate, and 
blanket and paper. 

If zinc plates are used, the 
proper handling of the plate is 
necessary in order to avoid kink 
and bends. The press operator 


should be trained to appreciate 
the value of even one-half thou- 
sandth measurement, because 
the size of the cylinder and the 
packing under the plate are very 
important where work is being 
done with half-tones that range 
from 69-line screen to 200-line 
screen, and where different types 
of transferring,—photo, deep- 
etch, and hand,—are used. The 
proper handling of the plate is 
also important for proper regis- 
tration when color work is in- 
volved, especially on 2- and 4- 
color presses. 

The proper care of blankets 
is highly important. I am of the 
opinion that not as many as 
should are taking advantage of 
improvements that have been 
and are being made in the blan- 
kets manufactured today. It 
was not so many years back that 
200,000 impressions were con- 
sidered a long run, but today 
there are blankets that will run 
from 500,000 to 2,000,000 im- 
pressions and remain on the 
presses from 5 to 6 months. 
Neither is there the trouble with 
blankets swelling, getting sticky, 
or embossing there once was. 
This improvement has not come 
about overnight, but is the re- 
sult of study and research by 
blanket manufacturer, in co- 
operation with the lithographer. 
Undoubtedly blankets will con- 
tinue to be improved upon, but 
in the meantime advantage 
should be taken of their present 
development. Operators should 
first ascertain what they can do 
to correct trouble before blaming 
the blanket. This means closer 
supervision, standardization of 
operating procedure, standard 
formulas for washout solutions, 
and the elimination of all cor- 
rosive agents which will attack 
the sensitive surface of the blan- 
ket. 

It is very easy for trouble to 
develop in the operation of an 
offset press if proper mechanical 
adjustments, and ink and water 
mixtures are not correct. For 
example, overpacking the blan- 

(Turn to page 65) 
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HY are you a_ photo- 
\\ lithographer? Anyone 
asking that question 


would, I'll wager, get at least a 
score of different answers. 

Maybe photo-lithographers 
just happen. Seriously, though, 
if as much attention and study 
were given to answering that 
question by newcomers contem- 
plating entering the industry, 
before organizing a company, as 
is given to a going business 
afterwards, then both our in- 
dustry and our customers would 
be better served. 

A growing and _ increasingly 
popular industry such as photo- 
lithography is bound to attract 
newcomers, and there is also an 
inducement to enfer a growing 
business on the part of those 
already operating in_ kindred 
fields. This is natural and typical 
of American business. But first, 
it seems to me, there are a num- 
ber of important and fair ques- 
tions which should be truthfully 
answered by the individual or 
individuals planning to start a 
photo-lithographic business. 

I would recommend that those 
in the following seven different 
groups be carefully considered: 

1. Questions of a personal 
nature calling for a critical self- 
examination on the part of the 
individual. 

2. Questions dealing with 
probabilities of success in the 
particular field of photo-lithog- 
raphy. 

3. Questions relating to 
finance. 

4. Questions dealing with 
labor problems. 

5. Questions concerning the 


* Before the 6th Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
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Look before you leap 


into this business of photo-lithography. Maybe 

you'll decide the grass is not so green in the other fellow’s 

backyard after all. That’s the gist of this article, which 

quotes figures showing that the average life of all busi- 
ness firms is just about sixty-six months. 


right territory for a new photo- 
lithographic business. 

6. Questions concerning the 
ability of the proposed firm to 
perform a needed service or just 
to become another competitive 
factor with nothing to sell but 
price. 

7. Most important of all: 
Why do you wish to become a 
photo-lithographer? What is 
your goal? 

Question No. 1 might be 
broken down somewhat as fol- 
lows: Am I personally qualified 
to conduct a business of my 
own? Is my temperament suited 
to, and have I sufficient knowl- 
edge of the problems of manage- 
ment? Have I organizing ability 
and can I select and train proper 
assistants? 

Question No. 2 involves an 
analysis of what has been ac- 
complished by those firms al- 
ready operating in the field. Do 
prospects honestly seem to be 
present? This should not be 
guessed at by appearances, but 
determined by a study of finan- 
cial reports and statements. Does 
the market appear already over- 
crowded or is there room for a 
company like mine? 

Question No. 3 regarding fi- 
nancial matters: Have you made 
a careful study and secured com- 
petent advice as to the amount 
of necessary capital? The gravest 
and most frequent mistake is 
to underestimate the amount 
of working capital needed after 


By GeorGeE LopEr* 


National Process Co. 


sufficient space and equipment 
have been acquired. 

The bank which you propose 
to use should approve your fi- 
nancial set up, particularly with 
reference to the proportion of 
your available funds to be in- 
vested in capital assets and the 
correct amount needed for work- 
ing capital. It must be remem- 
bered that a new business needs 
greater liquid Msets than a 
sound going concern because its 
credit has not been established. 
Also the smaller the amount of 
money to be invested, the greater 
the proportion that should be 
left liquid for working capital. If 
you have not sufficient funds to 
satisfy your banker’s idea of a 
sound business risk, better post- 
pone your endeavor for a better 
opportunity or until more capital 
is available. 

Take your banker completely 
into your confidence. You may 
need his help when sales expand 
and business is good, or when 
they contract and collections are 
slow. 

Be sure that you understand 
certain simple rules of finance 
that are applicable to all busi- 
ness, such as the correct ratio of 
current assets to current liabili- 
ties; the proper relation of fixed 
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assets to net worth, etc. Also 
estimate your probable net prof- 
its on your capital investment 
and see if the percentage com- 
pares favorably with the return 
from other methods of investing 
money. 

In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note some facts con- 
cerning job printers, reported in 
the book, Fourteen Guides to 
Financial Stability by Mr. R. A. 
Foulke of Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc. Mr. Foulke studied an aver- 
age of 66 firms for the five years, 
1931 to 1935 inclusive. The re- 
sults showed an average net loss 
on net sales for the five years of 
one-half of one per cent. They 
showed a net loss on tangible net 
worth of one and one-quarter 
per cent for the five years. They 
showed an average for the period 
of 51.24 per cent of fixed asset: 
to tangible net worth. This is no 
an impressive showing although 
the firms were amply financed. 

It would be interesting to 
compare these figures and per- 
centages with those in the photo- 
lithographic industry over a like 
period, since the characteristics 
of both industries are much the 
same. 

An interesting survey was pre- 
pared recently By Prof. John H. 
Cover of the University of Chi- 
cago on “Business and Personal 
Failure and Readjustment in 
Chicago.”” He examined 1400 
bankruptcy cases of which 1,012 
were business failures. He re- 
ports that 50 per cent of these 
failures were from discernible 
errors in management, rather 
than from such factors as illness, 
environment, etc. The greatest 
contributing factor that Prof. 
Cover found in his study of 
bankruptcies was the failure to 
control overhead expenses. Over- 
investment in capital expendi- 
tures with too little reserve in 
working capital also took a 
heavy toll among the firms 
studied. 

If you believe that satisfactory 
profits are being made by cer- 
tain photo-lithographers, it is 
far from reasonable to expect 
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similar results for your proposed 
company unless you have re- 
sources sufficient to carry on for 
several years. 

Now to the question of labor. 
How great a problem is it? It is 
common knowledge that our 
industry has insufficient skilled 
help. Have you taken this into 
account, and have you worked 
out the answer? What about 
prevailing wages, are they a 
factor? Do not overlook your 
social security taxes. They are a 
big factor in today’s costs, since 
payroll accounts for over 50 
per cent of the manufacturing 
costs in the average photo-litho- 
graphic plant. Watch out for 
possible “‘bottle-necks.’’ The im- 
proper manning or operating of 
one department will slow up 
your entire production. This is 
a common source of trouble in 
our industry. 

The question of the right ter- 
ritory for your proposed plant 
should be one of the easiest to 
answer. Does your city have 
the kinds of business that pro- 
duce a good volume of photo- 
lithographic work? Is there a 
fair chance of growth and ex- 
pansion where you propose to 
operate? Are your probable com- 
petitors the cooperative kind 
and is there a local association 
to help stabilize conditions? 
Your association can be of great 
help in giving advice of all kinds 
to those who may wish to enter 
the photo-lithographic market, 
but I am sure that only a very 
small percentage take advantage 
of the opportunity. 

Again referring to Prof. 
Cover’s study in Chicago, he re- 
ports that 75 per cent of the 
bankruptcies had no association 
with credit bureaus, trade groups 
or other cooperative business 
agencies. Are you of a coopera- 
tive nature yourself or do you 
like to play the lone wolf? 

To answer question No. 6 you 
should decide whether or not 
your new firm will really be able 
to offer its prospects something 
that does not already exist. Will 
you be able to: 


1. Produce a better grade of 
photo-lithography ? 

2. Produce a good quality of 
work at a lower price? 

3. Specialize in one or two of 
the many photo-lithographic 
branches and do such an out- 
standing job that your firm 
stands out from its competitors? 

4. Serve your customers in 
such a cooperative and helpful 
spirit that they will look to you 
instead of your competitors when 
the price factor is about equal? 

A fifth point would no doubt 
be advanced by many who wish 
to go into business for themselves. 
This is the personal friendship 
angle which is commonly sup- 
posed to attract sufficient im- 
mediate business to make a new 
firm successful. This, in my 
opinion, is a grossly overrated 
factor. Certainly friendship will 
play an important roll in secur- 
ing new business, but if the pro- 
duction and service departments 
of the new firm are not equal to 
competition, the friendship angle 
will soon lose its force. A fine and 
helpful group of friends might 
be a sufficient reason for enter- 
ing some personal service field of 
endeavor, such as a local store 
or a theatre ticket service. It is 
not a sufficiently good reason, 
however, for investing your cold 
cash in a lot of equipment which 
depreciates rapidly and can al- 
most never be sold for anything 
like the purchase price. 

The 7th question to ask your- 
self before you start your own 
business is: What is my goal? 
It may be anything from the 
hope of earning $100.00 a week 
up to that of being known as the 
finest, most progressive and most 
successful photo-lithographer in 
your community. No firm will 
go very far unless a definite aim 
is set and kept constantly in 
mind. 

If after you have asked your- 
self these questions you are con- 
vinced that you wish to invest 
your own money in a photo- 
lithographic interprise, there 
are many ways of getting into it: 

(Turn to page 71) 
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ODERN management 
has conclusively 
established the im- 


portance of sales training as a 
major responsibility of the sales 
executive. That responsibility 
includes not only the obviously 
necessary training of a new man, 
but also the continuous training 
and development of men already 
on the staff. 

Sales training is a neglected 
function of coo many sales ex- 
ecutives who forget that a new 
salesman must have training 
just as cameramen or pressmen 
do. So many times we simply 
give a new man some samples, a 
list of prospects, and perhaps 
some prices—and send him out 
as a salesman. 

Suppose a salesman, represent- 
ing a press manufacturer called 
on us to sell a press, without 
knowing anything about the 
press he was selling. We would 
immediately build up a sales re- 
sistance to that particular press, 
and yet, we send out salesmen to 
sell our products when their 
knowledge of what they are sell- 
ing is equally incomplete. 

A good course of training for 
the new salesman might well 
start in the production depart- 
ment as an assistant to the 
superintendent. Here he will be 
in constant touch with the me- 
chanical end of the business; he 
will be taught the fundamentals 
of the camera and plate-making 
department; the different char- 





_* Before the 6th Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
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How Do You Train 


Your Salesmen ¢ 


By A. G. McCormick, JrR.* 


McCormick-Armstrong Co. 


acteristics of all kinds of nega- 
tives; how to figure reduction or 
enlargement; why it is necessary 
to charge more for half-tone copy 
than for line copy; what colors 
photograph, and what colors can- 
not be picked up by the camera; 
and the advantages, disadvan- 
tages, and cost of using paper, 
film or wet plate negatives. He 
will learn the first requisites of 
good typography, legibility, har- 
mony and emphasis. He will 
learn press sizes, what can and 
cannot bedone by the offset proc- 
ess; he will come to know paper, 
its weight, bulk, finishes, and 
folding qualities, and which 
paper can be used and which 
cannot be used. He will learn 
binding operations and kinds of 
folds. 

After this man has learned the 
fundamentals, and has some idea 
of the equipment, method and 
time necessary for operations, 
he should have basic estimating 
instruction, not for the purpose 
of later figuring his own esti- 
mates, but to give him an idea 
of what a job should sell for, and 
what size will fit the equipment. 
I have seen salesmen who could 
not tell whether a job was worth 
$50.00 or $200.00. 

While a thoroughly trained 
salesman has a fairly good idea as 
to the cost of a job before he has 
it figured, it is most essential 
that the salesman and estimator 
work closely together for the 
benefit of the firm. If a salesman 
has had basic estimating experi- 
ence, cooperation between esti- 


mator and salesman is made 
easier, because the salesman has 
a fairly good idea of what the 
estimator needs in the way of 
information on which to figure 
accurately. 

Here enters the question of 
whether the estimator should 
price the job to the customer as 
well as estimate it. I am of the 
belief that pricing and estimat- 
ing should be done independ- 
ently of each other and the pric- 
ing left to the sales manager. 
The estimator’s job is to estimate 
the cost of the job, not set the 
selling price. Future salesmen 
should learn this early in their 
training period. 

Credit is another thing the 
potential salesman should be- 
come acquainted with at the 
start. He should be taught the 
value of checking credit before 
any work is done on the job, and 
taught that this procedure will 
save him a lot of embarrassment, 
and the firm a lot of money. 

After six months of work with 
the production department, 
learning something about the 
technical end of the business, the 
cub salesman can then go into 
more intensive sales training. 
He should not be sent out im- 
mediately as a salesman to call 
on prospects, but he should work 
rather under a sales director as 
a service man on jobs already 
sold. Perhaps he may make a few 
calls himself but his main job at 
first should be as a contact man, 
servicing the job for the custom- 
er after it has been sold. 
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n work of this type he will not 
be under a nervous strain and 
will be able to adapt his techni- 
cal training more readily to sales 
work. As he advances, he will be 
ready for more actual selling. 
And what should he be paid 
during and after this lengthy 
non-productive training period? 
One objection to training a sales- 
man is that after we have 
trained him, and made quite an 
investment in him in dollars and 
cents, he may get an offer from 
another firm at more money than 
we are paying him. However, 
just because we have trained a 
man is no reason for not paying 
him what he is worth. His salary 
should advance with his sales, or 
his value to the firm. If we do 
not pay him what others will, 
we are eventually going to lose 
him, and the dollars and cents 
we have invested in him, anyway. 
In addition to training its new 
salesmen, the progressive, sales- 
minded lithographic firm will 
also consider the problem of con- 
tinuous development of sales- 
men already on its staff. The 
application of organized sales 
training for experienced men is a 
relatively new concept in sales 
management. It was once felt 
that as soon as a man “knew his 
line” he could henceforth be 
regarded as a “trained man.” 
Such a viewpoint is out of date 
today, because our products and 
their uses, as well as our markets 
and marketing methods are 
changing so rapidly that the 
man who once “knew his line” 
can be hopelessly out of tune 
with current conditions in only 
a short time. There are so many 
new papers, processes, bindings, 
etc. being introduced that, unless 
salesmen know about them, they 
will be handicapped to a great 
extent in their selling. Sales 
management should find a way 
to bring this new information to 
salesmen so digested and so pre- 
sented that it can be absorbed 
with a minimum of effort and in 
the least possible time. 
Continually giving salesmen 
new technical data, however, is 
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not all that is required. He 
should be trained to change his 
methods of approach and pres- 
entation often. This should be 
the responsibility of the sales 
manager. Periodic group meet- 
ings and bulletins are probably 
the best means of getting across 
new ideas to the salesmen and 
stimulating them so that their 
morale does not droop, nor their 
ideas become stale.: 

The lithograph department 
which our company operates was 
started about five years ago. It 
was established in a printing 
plant with a background of 30 
years in letterpress production. 
For the benefit of anyone present 
who is just starting a lithograph 
plant, whether it is in connection 
with a letterpress plant or other- 
wise, our experience might be of 
interest. We began with a num- 
ber of preconceived selling ideas, 
that influenced our selling efforts 
for many months. Eventually we 
found several of the ideas en- 
tirely wrong, but not until con- 
siderable damage was done. 

One of the first of these erro- 
neous ideas was that we believed 
it was going to be a simple and 
very economical matter to trans- 
fer a large part of our letterpress 
forms to offset plates, with a re- 
sulting large profit. We awoke 
to find that offset has just as 
many problems as letterpress; 
that costs were much higher than 
we had been told; that the field 
of supposedly low-cost produc- 
tion was already occupied by 
people who had got in ahead of 
us, and who were operating on 
the same idea; that is, that all 
you had to do to produce vast 
quantities of offset printing at a 
low cost was to wave some copy, 
—any kind of copy,—in front 
of the camera and the finished 
product would come out as if by 
magic. Naturally when you start 
salesmen out to sell with a no- 
tion like that in mind you are 
going to run into trouble. 

Another popular idea _ that 
used to give us a headache before 
we got rid of it, was that the prep- 
aration of copy for offset was 


so simple and inexpensive that 
almost anyone could do it. I 
need not tell you how many 
arguments followed with sales- 
men who went out with that 
notion, and who then could not 
understand the continuous pil- 
ing up of costs and frequent de- 
lays that resulted from attempt- 
ing to work on this basis. 


NOTHER difficulty was that 
A salesmen, because they 
thought of the offset process as a 
cure-all for all production prob- 
lems, and were continually 
bumping into competition in the 
form of gang printing prices by 
planographic houses, felt that our 
estimates should likewise be 
made flexible enough to meet the 
lowest prices quoted. They were 
inclined to believe all that buyers 
told them about the wonderful 
bargains other houses offerered. 

It was a long time before we 
learned that there was a great 
deal of misinformation present 
in the mind of the buyer,— 
sometimes as a result of mis- 
representation,—and that when 
all the facts were known, all 
the extras accounted for, and 
the unsatisfactory quality of 
some of the work taken into 
consideration, these supposed 
bargain prices could not be met 
by us and still produce at a 
profit the kind of work and serv- 
ice our customers expected. We 
were forced to educate our sales- 
men to a correct understanding 
of our costs, and the reasons why 
we could not blindly follow the 
lead of some concerns which were 
operating in an entirely different 
manner. We were brought to a 
realization that we had to run 
our own business in our own way 
and not let competition deter- 
mine our policies. 

The offset process was com- 
paratively new to most buyers in 
our locality. They did not know 
what could or could not be done 
with it. They had to depend on 
salesmen in whom they had con- 
fidence. Therefore, our salesmen 
had to be trained in the funda- 

(Turn to page 71) 
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morrow to add six new 
salesmen to its staff, what 
kind of men would it select? 
Young men? Middle-aged men? 
College graduates? Those al- 
ready employed, or would it 
consider the unemployed also? 
Would it choose only men with 
a background in the graphic 
arts field? Or would former den- 
tists, lawyers, or doctors be 
eligible for consideration? Would 
a man’s marital status make a 
difference? Would it select only 
men with previous selling ex- 
perience? Would the number of 
jobs a man had held have a 
bearing! Just what qualifica- 
tions would a company consider 
in a prospective salesman as 
offering the greatest possibility 
of success in selling lithography? 
These were questions asked 
by The Photo-Lithographer in a 
series of interviews with sales 
managers of lithographing con- 
cerns in New York last month. 
At the recent photo-lithogra- 
phers convention in Washington, 
there were lively discussions on 
different plans and means of 
paying salesmen, on methods of 
developing salesmen for the fu- 
ture, on mapping the sales cam- 
paign, on building new business, 
on efficient scheduling of work 
through the plant once it was 
obtained; and throughout these 
discussions it was agreed and 
emphasized repeatedly that sales- 
men should be salesmen in the 
truer (and newer) sense of the 
word: not just order takers. 
But little if anything was said 
about the type of man this satis- 
factorily-compensated, develop- 
ed-for-the-future, non-order tak- 
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ing, new business-getting sales- 
man should be. 

It was assumed that, naturally, 
he should be the best that could 
be obtained; that he wouldn’t, 
if possible, be a man with flat 
feet, fallen arches, elephantiasis, 
a disconcerting habit of drooling 
at the mouth, or some of the 


other more unfortunate and un- 
attractive weaknesses human 
flesh is heir to. But these,—with 
the exception of the vague gen- 
eralization that he should be the 
best,—are all negative qualifica- 
tions. 

What, we wondered, are the 
positive qualifications that the 
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prospective new salesman should 
possess, or the experienced sales- 
man too for that matter, that 
will come nearest to fitting in 
with the objectives outlined? 


Judging from the important 
part he played in the convention 
discussions, and the acknowl- 
edged dependency of the com- 
pany on his ability to bring in 
business, shouldn’t his qualifica- 
tions, we wondered further, be 
more clearly defined? Isn’t it 
putting the cart before the horse 
to plan for, and around, a type 
of personnel that exists only as a 
vague generalization? Isn’t it 
true that firms that remain 
successful over a long period of 
years do not achieve such success 
by pure chance, that it is 
achieved most generally through 
constant attention to selection of 
personnel—adding the fit, weed- 
ing out the unfit? Isn’t it men 
and methods, rather than means 
and materials, which make for 
continuous success? 


Each lithographer and sales 
manager undoubtedly has a defi- 
nite mental picture of the type of 
salesman they select. But what 
is it? That’s what bothered us, 
and in order to get straightened 
out we hunted up a number of 
sales managers and asked them 
the questions at the start of this 
article. The ideas expressed are, 
of course, their own company’s 
private opinion, and do not nec- 
essarily represent a trend in the 
industry or anything like stand- 
ard practice, if that would be 
possible. They are offered simply 
as a supplement to the Washing- 
ton discussions. 


One executive, who had been 
hiring salesmen for a number of 
years, said that he had no set 
formula for picking his men. He 
said that at one time the com- 
pany had experimented with 
intelligence tests and a rating 
chart which had been filled out 
by the interviewer after he had 
talked with the applicant, but 
that it had been abandoned be- 
cause results proved that it did 
not work. If he had a formula, he 
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said, it was based on the accumu- 
lated experience of hiring sales- 
men over a number of years, 
whieh took into account the 
background of the applicant as 
measured against his subsequent 
record. This experience would 
indicate that the young prospec- 
tive salesman just out of college 
was the best material for selling 
lithography, he said. 

The reason for this, he told us, 
is because the young fellow just 
out of college is in a position to 
accept a small salary while he is 
being trained, and that, there- 
fore, the firm can afford to nurse 
him along over a period and not 
have to worry whether or not he 
is paying his way. This “nurs- 
ing” period, he explained, gave 
the firm a chance to train the 
young salesman in its own tried 
and proven methods of selling. 
Also, he said, the youngster is 
usually more receptive to new 
ideas than the older man over 
35, say, who wishes to sell 
lithography. 

“Tt is difficult, however, to 
generalize,” he told us, “because 
there are so many factors to take 
into consideration. I’ve found 
that as soon as you establish a 
hard-and-fast rule about hiring 
salesmen along comes someone 
who proves an exception. For 
that reason I stillrely on hunches. 
That may sound paradoxical in 
this era of standardized methods, 
but I contend that a salesman is 
just like an actor in lots of ways. 
You can’t always tell what 
they’re like until you put ’em on 
the firing line. Take Hollywood 
now, why some of the biggest 
dopes on earth are out there 
making big money. Sure they 
can act, or at least they’ve got 
something people at the box- 
office want, but to see some of 
them and hear them talk off the 
screen you wouldn’t think so. 
And so it is with salesmen. An 
applicant will come in with a 
background that’s nothing to 
speak of. The next hundred’ll 
have better, but sometimes 
there’s something about the fel- 
low that just makes you think 





that maybe he'll work out. You 
get a ‘hunch’ about him.” 


E told us that his hunches 

had worked out “fairly 
well.” Just what percentage had 
turned out to be successful sales- 
men, though, he wouldn’t say 
definitely. As to the kind of 
college graduate preferred, since 
his company admittedly had a 
preference for that group over 
all others, he said that men who 
had had good scholastic records, 
and had taken courses in market- 
ing, merchandising or advertis- 
ing were always promising pros- 
pects. “If added to these quali- 
fications, the prospect was also 
active in campus activities and 
student life when he was in 
school, and came from one of the 
larger universities, he’d be a good 
bet. Some of the fellows he knew 
in school will be buyers of lithog- 
raphy some day.” 

Another executive also ex- 
pressed a preference for young 
men just out of college for sales 
work in the lithographic field. 
He said that the fact that they 
had or had not studied mer- 
chandising or marketing was of 
very little importance to him. 
“What matters most,” he said, 
“is alertness, enthusiasm and a 
certain amount of aggressiveness. 
If, in addition to these, the 
young salesman can combine the 
qualities of medium brain power 
and the stamina and staying 
power which come from good 
health, he has a very desirable 
set of qualifications. I also like 
young men who have spent their 
summer vacations behind the 
counter of a retail store, or can- 
vassing from house to house, and 
have gotten a feel for the distri- 
bution of goods, have observed 
why one customer prefers this 
and another something else.” 

He said ideas were what sold 
lithography today, and that the 
younger man was more imagina- 
tive and had more ideas than an 
older man starting out to sell 
lithography. However, he 
pointed out, that he felt that it 
was wrong to attach so much 
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importance to age in_ hiring 
salesmen. He said that actually 
the real reason why the new 
young salesman was_ usually 
hired over the new old salesman, 
everything else being equal, was 
because he was less of a financial 
risk. He was usually unmarried 
and could afford to do with less 
money. The older man, on the 
other hand, had obligations and 
a family and had to be paid ac- 
cordingly. “‘Age,” he said, “is 
no sure guide to a man’s ability. 
It is a factor, though, for the 
reasons I have already men- 
tioned, and because some time 
is required of the salesman in 
gaining a full knowledge of the 
lithographing industry, the prod- 
ucts involved, how they are 
produced and for what purposes, 
before he can reach his maximum 
efficiency.” 

One executive said that he had 
no particular age preferences in 
selecting a sales staff. He did 
feel that 45 was about the top 
limit. On the other hand, he was 
of the opinion that a man under 
26 was too immature and unsea- 
soned to be taken in, even if he 


were given the benefit of train- , 


ing. However, both of these 
limits were forgotten in special 
cases, he said. He felt, too, that 
the value of a knowledge of the 
lithographic process, which 
some thought the salesman 
ought to have, was greatly exag- 
gerated. 

“The average buyer,” he said 
“is not interested in production 
problems, how this is done and 
why. All he wants is a fast de- 
livery date and a low price. 
Don’t get the idea I’m defending 
that attitude. I’m not. But I say 
that before we start preaching 
quality to our salesmen and 
spending a lot of time explaining 
the fine points of the process to 
them we ought to start educat- 
ing the buyer. The salesman is 
not the one to do it. While he is 
explaining why such and such a 
delivery date if met would entail 
a sacrifice of quality, and not 
therefore to the best interests of 
the buyer, some buzzard will 
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walk in and get the order, and 
for the date and at the price the 
buyer wants. Don’t tell me the 
buyer wants quality because I 
don’t believe it. And has the 
industry ever agreed as to what 
the so-called ‘best interests’ of 
the buyer are? Even if it had I 
wouldn’t believe it. Sure, I’ve 
heard public statements to the 
effect that the best interests of 
the buyer coincide with the best 
interests of the industry, and 
they include price maintenance 
and high quality standards. But 
that was for public consumption. 
Privately hey look here, 
I’ve said enough! And if you 
quote me don’t ever be seen 
around these parts again!” 
Before showing us to the door, 
however, he said that he, too, 
felt that too much importance 
was attached to age in hiring 
salesmen. More attention, he 
added, should be given to the 
physical condition of the appli- 
cant. “It doesn’t follow that 
because a man is young, that he 
is necessarily in better health 
than the older man,” he said. 
He told us that he had no ob- 
jection to hiring lithography 
salesmen from the ranks of the 
unemployed, providing, of course, 
that investigation showed them 
to be honest and of good char- 
acter, and with some experience 
in selling. Many men, he ex- 
plained, have been thrown out of 
work in recent years through no 
fault of their own, and are com- 
petent if given a chance to show 
it. Such men, too, he thought, 
are valuable in that they have 
gone through trying experiences 
which have sobered their judg- 
ment and outlook. They have 
responsibilities and see old age 
coming. Thus they often have a 
more serious view and appreciate 
the importance of settling down 
with one job and one company. 


ECENTLY the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation in 
New York sent out a question- 
naire to 60 sales executives in 
greater New York concerning 
the qualifications the salesman 


should have in order to sell 
lithography successfully. While 
these apply to the experienced 
salesman only, they are nonethe- 
less interesting as representing a 
cross section of what the sales 
executive thinks the embryonic 
salesman should have an apti- 
tude for. The qualifications fol- 
low, in order of preference: 

Be able to secure leads and to 
follow them up to advantage. 

Be able to make an accurate 
analysis of the prospect’s mar- 
keting problems, to present the 
results of this analysis in clear 
and convincing form and to sug- 
gest ways and means of advan- 
tageously serving the prospect’s 
needs. 

Be able to secure needed in- 
formation regarding the pros- 
pect’s method of marketing and 
advertising. 

Be able to approach satis- 
factorily different types of pros- 
pects with different kinds of 
propositions. 

Be able to acquire and make 
intelligent use of information re- 
garding human nature. 

Be able to evaluate the meth- 
ods used in advertising a given 
article, and offer constructive 
criticism of same. 

Be able to meet sucessfully the 
various kinds of sales resistance. 

Be able to set up effective 
sales plans to meet the many 
varying needs. 

Be able to identify products of 
the chief competitive methods 
and to compare them _intelli- 
gently with lithographed prod- 
ucts. 

Be able to identify products 
of the various lithographing pro- 
duction methods and pass upon 
the merits of the same. 

Be able to distinguish between 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory 
layouts; and to make layouts. 

Be able to recognize quality 
or the lack of it in lithographed 
products. 

A few months ago The Guard- 
ian Life Insurance Co., of New 
York, published a booklet on the 
selection of salesmen which is of 
interest. The booklet points out 
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that usually a salesman is hired 
according to the personal opin- 
ion of the sales executive, and 
that little or nothing of a factual 
nature is available to serve as a 
guide. In order to correct this, 
and to control the cost of turn- 
over in sales personnel, it con- 
ducted a survey in which facts 
were gathered to provide a 
“comprehensive basis for deter- 
mining the relationship existing 
between the qualifications pos- 
sessed by a salesman at the time 
he is hired and his subsequent 
record.” From the survey defi- 
nite selection standards were 
drawn up and a _ salesman’s 
rating chart established. 


The rating chart was a means 
of grading the prospective sales- 
man. A maximum number of 
peints was allotted to each of 
seven factors concerning the 
prospect which the company 
thought important, and a sched- 
ule of penalty points was de- 
vised to cover specific factors 
which were known to have an 
unfavorable bearing on a sales- 
man’s probability of success. 
During the interview the sales 
manager filled in the chart and 
arrived at a net rating for the 
applicant. According to the com- 
pany the results have shown 
that the salesmen who received 
the maximum rating have had 
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the highest average production, 
and those rating lowest, corre- 
spondingly had the lowest aver- 


age production. The rating 
chart is shown below. 


HE efficacy of the rating 
fx as a guide in the selec- 
tion of salesmen in the litho- 
graphing industry was discussed 
with a well-known executive for 
his opinion. He said that cer- 
tainly the present system, or 
rather lack of system, for hiring 
salesmen could be improved up- 
on. He felt that if it could be 
used with success in the insur- 
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NAME. 
RATING SCALE PENALTY POINT TABLE oY 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Qualifications for Maximum —_ Bow Under age 25 : 
Factors | Standard Rating " Points ties ‘oints Age Ages 41-80 inclusive ; 
Age 25 to 40 years, inclusive 3 Over 50 years 3 
| Lees than College Graduate, but atleast High School Gradu- | 1 
a 
Education College Graduate 3 | Education inp Gee High School Graduate, but at least 1 year High 2 
| Less than 1 year High School 3 
| s Single (Ages 25~40) 1 
Marital | Married . 
Status _|Single, if under age 25 3 | Marital | Single (Ages 41 and over) 2 
Separated, Divorced, Widower 1 
Life or General Insurance Selling 7 1 
1 year or more Outside Selling T more Financial Selli 
(see Penalty Table for ane onan : — : 
exceptions) Less than | year Outside Selling (less than 6 months—take 1 
| prior occupation) 
| Retail Store Proprietors 
Previous Previous Inside (Store) Selling 2 
Experience (Executives 4 Experience 
Student, Teacher, Clergy, Social Service 1 
Insurance Clerks 
Clerical Workers (othe: i 
alain eri orkers ( r than insurance) 2 
Managenemt Bankers, Doctors, Lawyers, Scientists 3 
— ae Non-selling occupations not mentioned 3 
2 Life Under age 25—$1,000 or more 2 Life Under age 25—less than $1,000 
<n Ins Ages 25-29—$3,000 or more 1 <n Ins. Ages 25-29—\ess than $3,000 1 
Sp Owned | Ages 30 and over—$5,000 or more Sp Owned | Ages 30 and over—iess than $5,000 
me Ge Zz 
<< Savings | Under age 25—$250 or more << Savi Under age 25—less than 
PA” 7? in| Ages 25-29—$500 or more ZF (including) Ages 25-20—less than $300. 1 
mC.) Bae aad over—01.008 or mare 1 & Life. Ins. | Ages 30 and over—teas than $1,000 
Less than 2 years but more than 1 year 1 
Years in Years in 
Community |? Y¢"s or more 3 Community Less than 1 year but more than 3 months 2 
Re » i Less than 3 months 3 
Unemployed 3 to 6 ths 
Employed wie 2 Employed : ts : 
Unemployed 6 months or more 2 
Total 20 









































If the individual's qualifications are as set forth in the “Qualifica- 
tions for Standard Rating” column (No. 2), he is, of course, given the 
maximum points allocated for each factor, ‘“‘Maximum Points” 
column (No. 3). If the individual's qualifications are as set forth in 
the “Penalty Points Table’’ column (No. 7), he is penalized accord- 
ing to the “ Penalty Points’’ column (No. 8). The points penalized are 
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noted in the “Penalties column (No. 4) and subtracted from the 
“Maximum Points,” column (No. 3), the difference being noted in the 


(No. 5). 


“Net Points” column (No. 5). 
Consider each of the factors listed in this chart. The rating is ob- 
tained by adding up the points given in the “Net Points” column 
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To SPECIALIZE or 


To GENERALIZEL ... 


HAT advantages are 
there, if any, in 
producing a special 


product, as compared to a gen- 
eral line of commercial litho- 
graphic work? I suppose the 
question really narrows down to 
this: Is there more profit in 
specializing, or is it more profit- 
able to equip for a general line? 

Of course, an organization 
may start in a small way and by 
a series of happenings,—custom- 
er preferences, changes in com- 
pany policies, etc.,—may drift 
into either a general or special 
line. Something may have arisen 
that made it highly profitable to 
adopt one or the other as con- 
ducive to increased business, 
and because of that happening, 
und because of a normal desire 
to make an immediate profit, the 
business finds itself, at least 
temporarily, established as spe- 
cialists in a given line of work. 
This situation may logically de- 
velop into permanent form and, 
as a result, the institution be- 
comes known for its specialized 
work. 

That a house may unconscious- 
ly develop into specialty pro- 
duction means simply that luck 
plays an important part in what 
is successful and profitable and 
what is not. Not that I deplore 
the adherence to specialty lines. 
They are profitable, and there is 
need for such specialty houses. 
But is it possible to choose be- 
forehand just which field is the 
logical one in which to cultivate 
a market? 





*Before the 6th Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
Washington, October 7, 1938. 
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By WERNER W. ScHAUMANN* 


Vice President, Copifyer Corp. 


Let’s look into the matter of 
whether or not this cau be deter- 
mined. Suppose we hypothecate 
the situation and on a reasonable 
basis begin the estab!ishment of 
a lithographic plant in a given 
territory. Our decision will be 
largely controlled by the con- 
tacts available. 

Setting our plant in a territory 
in which the largest source of 
offset lithography comes from 
concerns which distribute pack- 
aged goods, we must first deter- 
mine our most profitable line. 
Normally it would be labels. The 
immediate jobs would be labels, 
and by reason of producing a 
quality label, the lighographer 
would build for himself a rep- 
utation for just such work. This 
reputation would carry afield to 
other institutions needing labels, 
and furnish the plant with an 
ever-increasing market for serv- 
ices. 

Now suppose in this same 
hypothetical situation, the lithog- 
rapher had announced his inten- 
tion to cover the entire field of 
commercial work. Obviously, be- 
cause of his proximity to the firm 
needing labels, he might have 
secured profitable business. But 
he is bidding for general com- 
mercial work, and doing so in a 
territory where general commer- 
cial lithography is not in demand. 
He builds no particular reputa- 
tion and is vulnerable to the in- 
roads of any distant lithographer 
who claims special skill in the 
production of labels. When his 
only means of profits is pre- 
empted by a competitor (and it 
most certainly would be in this 


instance), he has nothing to fal 
back on. Had he proclaimed him- 
self a specialist in labels, the 
chances are overwhelmingly 
against his losing his territorial 
harvest. 

That same line of reasoning 
applies to any lithographer who 
chooses to produce a general line 
of commercial work. If the source 
of contacts for the general line 
are limited to unprofitable work, 
and the possibilities for special 
lines are larger and more profit- 
able, he naturally faces the di- 
lemma of knowing only a general 
line, and professing no marked 
ability at specialized ones, such 
as labels, billboards, or displays. 

The question again: Is there 
an advantage in producing a 
special product as against pro- 
ducing a general line of commer- 
cial work? The answer is,—as 
much as I dislike to hedge,—yes 
and no. It depends upon your 
source of contacts. If you start 
out to be a specialty house, make 
certain, as certain as you can, 
that possibilities for profits exist 
in the territory you serve. My 
advice is: Survey your potential 
market and definitely decide 
upon a long-term program of 
building towards that market,— 
and by building I mean careful 
cultivation before you begin to 
harvest! Look thoroughly into 
all possibilities, the market, the 
need, and above all feel your way 
cautiously, watch the trends in 
advertising, try to evaluate all 
current methods, and adjust 
your sales and production policy 
accordingly. Unless you do, you 
cannot intelligently decide. 
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You doubtless have gained the 
impression that my company 
leans toward a general line of 
work. The reasons for such pref- 
erence should also be apparent 
to you. Our immediate territory 
as well as much of our potential 
market is definitely one amen- 
able to general line consumption, 
and I am convinced that what 
success we have enjoyed has 
been due in large measure to a 
predetermined plan to so equip 
our plant that solicitations would 
result in a high ave age of ac- 
ceptances. 

We began with quality black 
and white production and grad- 
ually developed into two-color 
work. By adhering very closely 
to black and white in the begin- 
ning, we were able to cover a 
broad field of lithographic needs. 
Our contacts were as diversified 
as American business would fur- 
nish, and our gradual entrance 
into color work was warranted by 
the opportunities which our di- 
versified accounts offered. 

We did not set our course to 
become specialists in a type of 
lithography, but competent and 
reliable producers of lithography 
in all its branches. We based our 
foundation on the general needs 
of business. Since our black and 
white results were satisfactory 
it was reasonable to expect that 
our efforts in color would be 
equally so. Thus we extended, 
not our potential customers, but 
our facilities to meet the needs of 
a known and established market. 
All this was based on a belief that 
a market for a certain special 
product was not as important 
from the standpoint of our cul- 
tivating it, as was a service for 
the general needs of business. 

An advantage of our present 
position is that we are not de- 
pendent upon one or two ac- 
counts. By placing our services 
as lithographers before a broad 
field of business activity, we have 
been able to avoid the slack that 
is inevitable in the field of spe- 
cialties. In our adherence to this 
principle of general line produc- 


tion, we have also developed the - 
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kind- of skill that permits han- 
dling any type job including the 
specialties. 
* Any account, including special 
ones, may develop into a general 
line. To be prepared for such 
eventualities is simply good busi- 
ness. Our expansion program was 
based on that premise. From 
black and white in an 8% x 11 
inch size we began to add to our 
equipment; first, equipment to 
produce two-color work in larger 
sizes, then equipment for four- 
color jobs; and during all this 
time we were experimenting with 
new processes to keep abreast of 
the rapidly changing tempo of 
business. Today our equipment 
is quite complete, the result of 
gradual preparation and plan- 
ning. Our latest development is 
the reproduction of color direct 
from Kodachrome negatives. 
Starting out 4% years ago 
with only six employees, our 





company today employs approxi- 
mately 190 people. In addition 
to our five offset presses, within 
a short time we will install a new 
46 x 68 two-color offset press. 
Our standard equipment _in- 
cludes, of course, all the neces- 
sary copy preparing aids, cam- 
eras, and binding equipment. 
Our methods of getting and 
holding a market are, as I have 
previously said, based upon a 
pre-determined plan to equip our 
plant for a market that exists 
and which, by reason of natural 
development and progress, af- 
fords opportunities for such ex- 
pansion as will place known de- 
mands upon us in the future. In 
other words, ours is an already 
existing market. We try to dis- 
cover witnin our market the 
permanent needs of clients so 
that we can prepare the facilities 
of our plant to meet these needs. 
(Turn to page 65) 


PLANT LAYOUT FOR AN AVERAGE-SIZE PLANT 


FROM A DISCUSSION BY ALVIN P. SCHNEIBER AND ERNEST G. KARGE, OF NORTHERN 
LITHOGRAPHING CO., CHICAGO, BEFORE THE 6th ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS, WASHINGTON, OCT. 7, i938 


It is difficult to lay out a plant unless the character of the work to be 
produced, and the equipment it has, is known. Combination work 


can be done in a comparatively small space. and does not require a 
bindery and storage facilities. while a house specializing in photo- 
offset work does. A glance at the floor plan illustrated (see opposite 
page), will reveal first of all that it has been Iaid out on a straight 
line. The possibilities of lost motion have been reduced to a minimum. 
It is a three-press plant. which allows for expansion. It covers an 
area of 15,000 square feet. With this three-press plant and two shifts, 
production can be doubled with no increase in overhead. This is 
more economical than a plant with six presses on an eight-hour basis. 
There is one entrance for all employees. Alongside the switchboard 
is a display case in which the company’s representative work is dis- 
played. To the right of the entrance is the vault and financial depart- 
ment. In the corner is the customers’ conference room. To the left 
of the entrance is the sales department. the president's office, a file 
room and the office mechanical work shop. The ceiling is sound- 
proof. The area covered by the office is 2300 square feet. Note that 
the file room allows for further expansion. Should it be necessary 
to add another camera it can be done by utilizing the same dark 
room. The superintendent's office is located near the darkroom, and 
the art department, and is separated by a glass partition from the 
press room. The largest press prints a sheet 26 x 40, the second 
largest a sheet 22 x 34, and the smallest a sheet 20 x 28. Note the 
working area around the presses. The plant is equipped with its 
own bindery and graining department. 
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n no field of the Graphic 
OF Arts is pricing a 

greater problem than 
in photo-lithography. The cost 
of many and varied operations 
must be reflected in the price. 
It must, therefore, be built upon 
a careful analysis of the cost of 
all of these operations. A printed 
price list, such as we use, would 
obviously be of no great value if 
it did not accurately reflect 
actual costs. Ours has been built 
up over eight years of experience 
and each year it is checked care- 
fully. 

It is logical that such a printed 
price list offers a better means of 
arriving at a fair selling price 
than the “‘ guess-how-much-time- 
it-will-take-to-do-this-job” meth- 
od. 

Our lists cover the following 
items: 

A club list on which we in- 
clude the paper, printed only in 
black; and a one- and two-color 
individual run list, which covers 
ten different plate sizes, to which 
the paper has to be added. To 
begin with, our lists include only 
the necessary line negative in one 
shot, the press plate, make-ready 
and run. Half-tone negative 
work, extra line work and strip- 
ping as well as bindery, constitute 
an extra charge all of which are 
covered under separate items on 
our list. All prices are net selling 
prices in which the sales commis- 
ston has been added. 

Our list is not intended to be 
used by our salesmen or agents 
when more than two cases of 


" * Before the 6th Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
Washington, October 7, 1938. 
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Selling from a 
PRINTED Price List 


By J. R. ZimMERMAN* 
Foto-Lith, Inc. 


paper are required. For more 
than two cases of paper we real- 
ize that the size of the order 
would probably call for more indi- 
vidual! and careful analysis than 
the average salesman or agent 
should make. 

A printed price list, intelli- 
gently used, can be made a sales 
aid of great value. Every success- 
ful salesman or sales manager 
knows that before discussing 
price, a prospect’s interest in and 
desire for his goods or service 
should have been aroused to a 
point where he will not hesitate 
to pay a price which he is satis- 
fied is a fair one. 

But how often have your sales- 
men not come to this point, es- 
pecially in these days of close 
buying and hard selling, and 
have the prospect scratch his 
head and say, “Gee, Bill, your 
price is too high. There must be 
something wrong, John Jones & 
Co. are about 25 per cent under 
you.” 

That’s the time when a printed 
price list can be made a selling 
tool of great value to any good 
salesman,—far greater than just 
a source of reference from which 
to quote, providing it is so ar- 
ranged that it offers a ready 
breakdown which would make 
possible a discussion of the vari- 
ous details or operations and the 
price thereof with the customer. 

My experience in selling has 
taught me that when that kind 
of a situation arises it does not 
necessarily mean that the buyer 
is convinced the lower price is 
the right price, or that he is sure 
he is going to get the same or as 


good a value from the lower bid- 
der. Under such circumstances 
it behooves the salesman to con- 
vince the buyer that his price 
is right, if everything that goes 
into the production of the piece 
quoted on, is considered on a 
fair basis. 

Another angle also to be con- 
sidered is the effect of such a 
printed price list on the salesman 
himself. No salesman can put up 
a good fight for something he is 
not completely sold on himself, 
so naturally he must have full 
confidence in the price quoted. 
Is it not logical to believe that 
if the salesman can either check 
the quotation and satisfy him- 
self that no errors have been 
made, or make his own estimate 
from the actual cost data sup- 
plied him, that that is a sure 
means of giving him full confi- 
dence in the price? 

Those of you who have done 
much selling know what a jolt 
it is, after you have done your 
best in paving the way for a sale 
to come to the point of present- 
ing your price, and then to have 
the buyer tell you in all sincerity 
that your price is much too high. 
You are usually prepared to 
argue a little difference, but when 
he says much too high, it is only 
natural to begin to wonder if the 
estimator may have figured in 
double the paper, or perhaps 
made a mistake in his arithmetic. 
It is such a situation that causes 
lack of confidence on the part of 
the salesman. A printed price 
list in this situation is bound to 
be an advantage, because it puts 
him at ease with the customer. 
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And now let us consider what 
effect a printed price list has on 
the buyer. I have found that a 
fair buyer, as a rule, is interested 
in seeing how we analyze his job. 
If our price is higher than he ex- 
pected it would be, the why and 
wherefore is naturally a subject 
of mutual concern, and a study 
of the breakdown will reveal the 
cause and pave the way for an 
understanding. Our printed price 
list offers a quick and compara- 
tively easy method of analysis. 

To be of any great value, of 
course, a price list must neces- 
sarily be simplified to the great- 
est possible degree, otherwise 
both the salesman and the buyer 
will shy away from it. To simpli- 
fy analysis, therefore, we also 
furnish an estimate blank that 
ties into the price list. When the 
situation named above arises, 
our salesman is consequently 
in position to refer to his price 
list and estimate blank, and to 
analyze the various factors which 
influence costs. He points out to 
the buyer what bearing each 
factor has on the price of the 
job in question. In doing this he 
is in a position to question the 
buyer as to what a competitor 
has included in the estimate. 
For instance, every salesman 
should know and every buyer 
ought to know that in order to 
produce the finest kind of a job 
on a sheet printed on two sides 
from a work-and-turn plate and 
containing a lot of fine half-tone 
work, that better color values 
can be obtained by running the 
job on one side and allowing it 
to dry before printing on the 
reverse side. 

In our estimate we call this 
procedure a lift. The cost of 
making this lift is covered in our 
price list. Consequently our list 
enables our salesman to use the 
argument that since we are in- 
cluding a lift, we are really 
figuring his job on a higher 
quality standard. Naturally, if 
the buyer is interested in quality 
as well as price, he is bound to be 
favourably impressed by this 
argument. In short, our price 
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list serves as a means of arriving 
at a better understanding with 
the buyer, and since it seems to 
be a characteristic of human 
nature to have more confidence 
in the printed word, it creates 
confidence. 


NOTHER example of where a 
A printed price list is of tre- 
mendous advantage to everyone 
concerned arises when the pros- 
pect asks what difference in 
price it would make to add or to 
take away certain items, such as 
an extra half-tone negative, or a 
change in background which 
might affect the cost of the color 
plate, or how much extra 5000 
additional pieces would cost. 
When such questions are raised 
it is a big help to a salesman to 
be able to furnish the answer at 
once. With a printed price list 
which he can lay before the pros- 
pect, such questions do not 
necessarily stop him from closing 
the deal. He can show the pros- 
pect that he is not just an order 
taker, but rather is fully in- 
formed about his product. Ob- 
viously, it belittles a salesman if 
he cannot intelligently and ac- 
curately answer most of the 
questions asked him by a buyer. 

We consider our price list in- 
valuable therefore, because: 


1. It is built on an accurate 
analysis of costs. 

2. It aids us in quoting a more 
uniform price on similar jobs. 

3. It enables our salesmen and 
agents to analyze our price and 
convince the buyer that it is a 
fair price. 

4. It establishes confidence in 
our prices. 

5. It builds up the confidence 
of the salesman in the product 
and its cost. 

6. It gives the salesman the 
needed information about any 
extra charges that changes from 
the original set-up or specifica- 
tions make necessary, avoiding 
possible future arguments and 
dissatisfaction. 


Now, so far as the disadvan- 
tages of a printed price list are 





concerned, it does allow your 
competitor to get your lists and 
use them against you, especially 
in times like these, by underbid- 
ding. I have not found this to be 
a very serious disadvantage, 
however. Naturally, if your prod- 
uct and your experience cannot 
be sold at a fair price, which in- 
cludes a reasonable margin of 
profit, you are going on the rocks 
anyway. If price alone is going to 
govern the buyer, an order taker 
can do the job. A price list calls 
for creative selling. 

So far as a competitor getting 
hold of your price list is con- 
cerned, I have known of two 
cases where this was an advan- 
tage. A few years ago one of our 
local printers added a_ photo- 
lithographic depertment and 
quickly came out with a printed 
price list. It did not take long for 
one of our salesmen to get one of 
these lists which showed us that 
our new competitor had copied 
our list and quoted exactly 10% 
under us all the way down the 
line. Now most of us here know 
that when a printer without any 
previous experience in lithogra- 
phy goes into photo-lithography 
it must be because of competi- 
tion and because he thinks that 
photo-lithography is such a low 
cost process and so easily under- 
stood that he can get into the 
field and do a profitable business 
with very little risk. Naturally, 
he knows that he has to quote a 
lower price than an old establish- 
ed concern in order to get the 
business. When he finds, after a 
few months, however, that he 
can’t operate at a profit with the 
lower rates, he either has to jack 
his prices up or go out of busi- 
ness. Either way we gain in the 
eyes of our customers. Under 
circumstances of that kind I do 
not consider it to be a disad- 
vantage for newcomers to get 
our price list. 

Then there was another in- 
stance where a similar situation 
reacted to our advantage. This 
was the case of one of our recent 
new competitors. Evidently his 

(Turn to page 71) 
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Progress in 
Lithographic Inks 


By GeorGE CRAMER 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


phers National Associa- 

tion in 1888, which was 
celebrated last month, marked 
the beginning of an era in ink 
development for the lithographic 
process that has since culminated 
in a series of lithographic inks far 
surpassing in quality even the 
most enthusiastic early expecta- 
tions. Lithography in its infancy, 
naturally, had tobe satisfied with 
the available supply of inks then 
compounded. But lithographers 
of the late 19th century, immedi- 
ately prior to the period when 
such rapid strides were made in 
lithographic methods, soon rec- 
ognized that inks must be im- 
proved if the future of their 
process was to be assured. Ink 
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T’ birth of the Lithogra- 


making methods and ink ingre- 
dients of those days were much 
too backward, they felt. Hence, 
they concentrated on correcting 
this condition. Much credit, 
therefore, is due the lithographer 
for the inks in use today, because 
were it not for his constant urge 
to make lithography a success, 
the ink maker very probably 
would not have exerted himself 
as he did. 

The fundamental ingredients 
of lithographic inks are essen- 
tially varnishes and pigments. 
During the last fifty years. both 
of these materials and a host of 
other related products, have 
gone through one stage of de- 
velopment after another. The 
lithographic varnishes used at 





the time the Lithographers Na- 
tional Association came into 
being were nothing more than 
heat-treated oils expelled from 
flaxseed. It became increasingly 
evident, however, that the type 
of varnish produced by this sim- 
ple process did not adequately 
fill the lithographer’s require- 
ments, and in many cases even 
caused difficulties in reproduc- 
tion. This was especially so when 
photographic methods were in- 
troduced which gave to the art 
subjects of much finer detail. 

Early efforts at refining crude 
linseed oil were largely limited to 
long periods of storage. So- 
called aged oils were felt to be 
superior to ordinary crude oil 
because, through storage, im- 
purities such as water, muci- 
laginous bodies and dirt, all of 
which would in no wise assist 
lithographic inks, would gradu- 
ally settle out. Further progress 
in the production of litho var- 
nishes also revealed that oil foots 
were detrimental to litho inks, 
so they were removed by a 
special treatment process. How- 
ever, the lithographer was a hard 
man to please, and his continued 
demands for improved inks 
forced the development of both 
acid and alkali refining of lin- 
seed oil. And in spite of these 
added processes, which greatly 
improved the quality of inks, he 
still felt there was much to be 
desired in the way of a good 
lithographic varnish. Finally, be- 
fore the present product could 
be perfected, it was found neces- 
sary to place particular empha- 
sis on the selection of the flax- 
seed according to place of growth, 
method of storage, and even its 
process of expelling. 

All during this time, while the 
oil was being improved as rap- 
idly as possible, the varnish 
maker was working hard to per- 
fect his methods of producing a 
better varnish from a superior 
oil. Today, as a result, the time 
and tried process of heat-body- 
ing has been developed. Its de- 
velopment has been greatly aid- 
ed by the introduction of special 
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Every Job moves FASWMAR 


with RODALITE FILM 


Kodalith Film is ready to use just as it comes 
from the package. All Kodalith Film is uni- 
form, dependable... and there’s a special type 
for every photo-mechanical requirement. 


KODALITH REGULAR FILM—A negative 
material by which you can set a standard of 
uniformity for average black-and-white work 
...jobs that require economy, speed and low- 
cost production. 


KODALITH ORTHOCHROMATIC FILM 
—For the so-called difficult jobs... fine line 
work, colored or stained copy—and for 
making contact screen positives. 
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THE NEW KODALITH THIN BASE FILM 
—Only about .003” thick. Orthochromatic, 
antihalation backing, high contrast and de- 
pendable uniformity. Prints by contact with 
either side up. 


KODALITH HALFTONE FILM— Where 
copy demands maximum halftone qualities. 
Particularly adapted to dot etching. 


* * * 


All Kodalith Film is coated on “safety” type 
base...dries quickly...holds size closely... 
supplied in cut sheets or standard-size rolls. 
Order from your Graphic Arts dealer. 








Lithographers Prefer Lithaloi 


Highest quality finished jobs depend upon excellent negatives. That’s wi 
more and more leading lithographers are turning to Lithaloid. For, Lithal@® 
does a thorough job. It reproduces the toughest work sharply, clearly, and un 
formly. But don’t take our word for it. Read what these outstanding West Coa 


firms say about Lithaloid. 


And Here’s What They Say! 


‘‘We have been using your Lithaloid ‘‘Coupled with its quality, low cos 
Negative Paper exclusively for some and ease of handling ... our plan 
time and find it the best suited working would be handicapped without Lith 


medium for our needs.’’ loid Paper.’”’ 
Knight-Counihan Co., San Francisco The Rosicrucian Press, Lt 
San Jose, Cal. 


‘*,. .. particularly like its sharp con- “«, .. less spotting to do on negative 
trast, dense blacks and freedom from with your paper... negatives have be 
pinholes as well as its uniformity.”’ sharper.”’ 

Stanford University Press A. D. Strecker, San Francis 


’ Write For Free Lithaloid Test Outfit 
THE HALOID COMPANY 134 Haloid St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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equipment. In some cases all air 
is expelled during the process. 
In other systems, neutral gases, 
such as carbon dioxide, are used. 
Quite frequently, electrically 
heated equipment is used, and, 
oftentimes, air treatment of lin- 
seed oil is employed to produce 
lithographic varnishes of un- 
usual character. 

Recent advances in varnish 
making have brought to the fore 
a series of synthetic oils and 
resins which are finding an ever- 
increasing application in litho- 
graphic inks. The original rosin 
and glycerine combinations have 
given away to the newer pheno- 
lics and alkyds. These latter 
resins when used in conjunction 
with linseed and other oils form 
a basis for litho inks with quali- 
ties previously unknown in litho 
varnishes. Very recently, also, a 
still newer combination con- 
sisting of a product derived from 
coal tar distillation in reaction 
with the glycerine and fatty 
acids of such oils as perrilla, lin- 
seed, castor oil, and tung oil to 
form a synthetic oil with proper- 
ties that will solve many litho- 
graphic problems, has been de- 
veloped. 

For a decade or more, oils 
other than linseed have been 
used at times in lithographic 
varnishes. It is only lately, how- 
ever, that some of them, such as 
perrilla, tung, oiticica, soya bean, 
dehydrated castor oil and others 
have been used successfully. Of 
these, tung oil has been found to 
have greater application in litho- 
graphic inks than many of the 
others mentioned. The unusual 
drying reactions of tung oil, 
makes it of especial interest, 
since it is apparently not affected 
by the fountain dopes used in 
the lithographic process. All of 
the other oils have many redeem- 
ing features, but they are not as 
outstanding as is tung oil. Fur- 
ther studies of these oils may 
some day place them in a more 
favorable position for the litho- 
graphic process. 

The development of litho- 
graphic varnish during the last 
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fifty years can not be told with- 
out mentioning the progress that 
has been made in driers, for 
without driers the whole litho- 
graphic art would be helpless. 
Litharge was the old stand-by in 
the early days. Since then, 
however, a great many improve- 
ments have been made in driers. 
possibly even more than in 
litho varnishes themselves. The 
litharge and borate of manganese 
stage was followed by the intro- 
duction of metallic soaps; such 
as lead, manganese and cobalt 
linoleate. These new driers were 
more advantageous than the old 
in that they were more miscible 
in litho varnish and, conse- 
quently, were more effective. 
Careful studies of driers in re- 
action with oil indicated that the 
resinates of lead, manganese and 
cobalt behaved more uniformly 
than the linoleates, and thus the 
use of resinates became more 
frequent. 

Several years ago the trend of 
drier formulation changed once 
more. This time the change was 
toward the naphthenic base 
driers. Such soaps as lead, man- 
ganese and cobalt naphthenate 
were found to show even greater 
reactivity in litho varnishes than 
any previous combinations. Prog- 
ress in driers has gone forward 
at a pace equalling that of any 
other branches of lithography. 


HE progress in pigments dur- 
Zz ing the past half century is, 
perhaps, as startling as that of 
litho varnishes and driers. The 
advent of photo-chemical 
methods in plate making and the 
necessary half-tone screens that 
go with it, caused an improve- 
ment in lithographic inks that up 
until that time had not been es- 
sential. Half-tone work meant 
better litho varnishes, and most 
of all, better and finer pigments. 
In addition to pigments of great- 
er fineness, improved wetability 
was necessary. The ink maker 
was not long in recognizing this 
new need. Pigments that were 
inclined to be coarse textured 
and abrasive were manufactured 








by processes especially developed 
for the purpose. By such process 
changes, the ink maker was able 
to produce lithographic inks of 
great smoothness and fineness. 
The lithographic process also 
demanded pigments of unusual 
color value. The ink maker, in 
cooperation with the color maker, 
has developed colors in the na- 
ture of toners that today have 
two to three times the strength 
of those existent fifty years ago. 
Other developments in the way 
of new equipment and new dyes 
have been, and are, constantly 
being introduced in order to 
make better inks for lithography. 
Ink pigments of greater per- 
manency, greater brightness and 
cleanliness are especially neces- 
sary in the lithographic process. 
Methods of manufacturing 
employed in the ink industry 
have, of necessity, had to go 
through an_ unusually swift 
period of evolution during the 
last half-century in order to 
keep pace with lithography. The 
old fashioned ink mill was im- 
proved by increasing the shear- 
ing areas and subsequently, by 
not only increasing but intensi- 
fying the shearing action. Newer 
mechanical changes have practi- 
cally made obsolete ink grinding 
equipment of only fairly recent 
origin. New types of equipment 
also have had to be adopted. 
Such have been the advances 
made in lithographic inks in re- 
cent years. They are the result, 
of course, of much research and 
study by the ink industry. How- 
ever, it is a matter of conjecture 
whether or not these advances 
would have been brought about 
with such expediency, if at all, 
had not the lithographer been a 
restless individual, always on the 
hunt for better ways in which to 
present his art. He has been the 
goading force behind these de- 
velopments, and it can be said 
without reservation that the 
still greater improvements and 
developments in _ lithographic 
inks still in store, will be due in 
a very great measure to his 
persevering influence. 
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stated that after all prelim- 
inary adjustments’ were 
made in the darkroom and on the 
camera, the combination of cor- 
rect development with correct 
exposure should result in a neg- 
ative of satisfactory density and 
sharpness. This is no small order 
for the camera operator to accom- 
plish. The systematic assembly of 
the variable yet controlling fac- 
tors is most essential to his suc- 
cess. Unfortunately, sometimes 
what are considered trivial ad- 
justments and rules of procedure 
are overlooked, 
quality in density or sharpness 
of the negative resulting. 
The following important de- 
tails must be taken into con- 
sideration: 


T a previous article, it was 


1. Type of illumination. 
2. Distance of the arc lamps 
from the copyboard. 
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e e e producing quality negatives 


By Theodore S. Hiller 


3. The angle of the light rays 
emanating from the light source 
and illuminating the copy. 

4. Type, age, condition and 
focal length of the lens. 

5. Size of reproduction. 

6. Type of an original. 

7. Lineage of the screen. 

8. Exact screen distance from 
the cover glass surface of the 
screen to the sensitive medium. 

9. Type and size of stops em- 
ployed in the lens. 

10. Type of film. 

11. Type, strength and tem- 
perature of the developer. 

12. Length of the developing 
operation. 


These considerations, in addi- 
tion to exposure duration and 
correct developing procedure, are 
illustrative of the factors which 
control the quality of the result- 
ing negative. At this stage, there- 
fore, it will be well to consider in 








detail the factors outlined above. 

The three principle types of 
illuminants now used in connec- 
tion with photo-mechanical repro- 
duction are (1) photo flood bulbs 
(gas filled tungsten filament, 
incandescent bulbs), (2) mercury 
vapor lamps and (3) are lamps 
(open and closed types). The 
open arc lamp is most commonly 
used because of the photo active 
intensity of the illumination, 
produced mobility and adjust- 
ment for even coverage, simplic- 
ity of adjustment or trimming 
of the carbons, and little loss of 
illumination through diffusion, 
which is usually caused by globes 
becoming clouded or dirty. The 
single carbon lamps arranged in 
pairs or in a bank on each side of 
the camera track are most com- 
monly used. These lamps vary 
from the 30 ampere to 45 ampere 
types and burn on 110 or 220 
volts. In the majority of cases 
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one-half inch cored carbons are 
utilized to produce the most 
photo active light rays necessary 
for quality reproduction. 


HE incandescence of a solid 
go as carbon, when it is 
heated, permits its use as elec- 
trodes im the electrical circuit of 
the arc lamp. The light emitted, 
by the heated carbons when the 
electrical energy is first applied, 
is of the infra-red type and as the 
heat radiation increases the lu- 
minous red radiations appear in 
the form of shorter wave lengths 
and gradually include orange, 
yellow, and green rays. At an ex- 
tremely high temperature the 
blue violet radiations occur, due 
to the increased resistance to the 
electrical energy by the carbons 
themselves, and by the increased 
gap between the carbons, con- 
trolled by the magnetic core in 
the lamp mechanism. The photo- 
active intensity of the illumina- 
tion is further increased by the 
ignition of the mineralized pow- 
dered core of the carbon and the 
inflammable gases created within 
the arc. The metallic salts of 
which such cores are made are 
easily volatized, and thus _ in- 
crease the conductivity of electric 
current and the quietness with 
which the carbons burn. The 
colors emitted by the arcs are 
characterized by the metals used 
in the core. 

The carbon electrode is thus 
made up of a hard outer shell 
sometimes copper-coated, and a 
core filled with carbon flour and 
a small amount of potassium 
silicate or other are supporting 
material as a wire or finely 
powdered metal. Generally white 
flame cored carbons contain 
fluorides of the rare earths which 
remain after the thorium has been 
removed from monozite sand. 

Because the effective light 
radiations from the arc created 
between the carbons are practi- 
cally uniform in all directions, 
the length of the arc does control 
the vertical distribution of lumi- 
nous light rays. Lamps of high 
voltage produce greater distri- 
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bution of illumination on the’ 


long side of the copy than the 
low voltage lamps. Therefore, 
the lamp distance will be less and 
consequently the illumination 
will be stronger and more evenly 
distributed over the extremely 
long copy. 

The additions of glass discs to 
the lamps tend to diffuse the 
light rays and permit the place- 
ment of the lamps nearer the 
copyboard without producing a 
spot or flare. The hot spot elimi- 
nators possess a ground center 
region, while the outer rim con- 
sists of about one inch width of 
clear glass. The ground section 
diffuses the radiations produced 
at the concentrated source (the 
arc), while the luminous radia- 
tions pass through the clear 
glass. The rays which pass 
through the clear glass part of 
the discs emanate from the outer 
region of the light source and are 
reflected from the rear reflector 
surrounding the light source. 
Thus the diffusion of the light 
from the are is accomplished 
while the less intense light is 
allowed to pass unhindered, 
thereby providing greater in- 
tensity and more even illumi- 
nation at a shorter lamp dis- 
tance. 

It can be further stated that 
any original, regardless of its 
size or quality (brightness or 
dullness), will show light spots if 
the lamp angle and the lamp dis- 
tance are improper. A_ good 
practical rule which can be ap- 
plied, especially with lights un- 
equipped with diffusers, is to 
draw an imaginary circle around 
the copy with a radius approxi- 
mating the largest dimension of 
the copy. If the arc lamps are 
kept outside of this circle, their 
angle will prevent direct reflec- 
tion into the lens, as well as to 
eliminate the flare spot. 

First hand experience has 
proven that the illumination of 
any original submitted for re- 
production must be as uniform 
as possible. To accomplish this, 
three considerations must be 
borne in mind when adjusting the 





position of the lamps; namely, 
(1) the lamps must be far enough 
away from the copyboard to 
illuminate evenly the largest 
copy over its entire surface, (2) 
the lamps must be positioned at 
points of sufficient distance from 
the lens axis so as to avoid direct 
reflection of light from the copy 
into the lens. The preceding 
photograph serves to illustrate 
the correct position for the lamps 
so as to avoid any direct reflec- 
tion. (3) The angle of the light 
radiations to the copy must be 
such as to give maximum light 
reflection (brightness of copy), 
without producing distorted 
shadows or burned out high 
lights. 


ECAUSE always the strength 
B of the illuminant decreases 
inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance between the light source 
and the original, variations in ex- 
posure are necessary. However, 
the position of the lamps depends 
upon the focal length of the lens, 
the size of the original and the re- 
producing size. The practice of 
adjusting lamp distances differs 
among camera operators, some 
saying a more or less fixed lamp 
distance should be maintained, 
while others contend that the 
lamps must remain at one point 
almost constantly, regardless of 
the position of the copyboard. 

The first method is main- 
tained by using a copyboard on 
which iron brackets are bolted 
to the pedestals of the lamps. 
By this method the lamps re- 
main a fixed distance from the 
copyboard while the angle is 
adjustable. This arrangement is 
most satisfactory when uniform 
copy sizes are being reproduced. 
Odd sizes of copy would require 
a more flexible method of con- 
trolling lamp distance and, there- 
fore, we find the unattached 
lamps in the majority of galleries. 

Those proponents of the 
theory of fixed lamp position 
contend that since the camera 
extension decreases with every 
added reduction and the expo- 
sure duration is thus decreased, 
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the loss of brightness compen- 
sates for this decreased camera 
extension and the exposure dura- 
tions remain almost constant for 
any reduction. Where the cam- 
era tracks are of great length 
and reductions are extreme the 
lamps must be adjusted both for 
distance and for the proper angle. 


HE term brightness refers to 

the amount of light being 
reflected by the copy as dis- 
tinguished from illumination 
which falls on that copy. The 
intensity of the illumination on 
the copy varies inversely as the 
square of the distance from the 
lamps to the copy, as well as 
varying with each change of 
angle. The reflected light is 
modified by the surface and by 
the color of the copy. This 
brightness is expressed in foot 
lamberts which represent the 
difference between the amount 
of light absorbed and the amount 
of light reflected from the copy. 
This brightness of the reflected 
light can be measured by any 
reliable photometer constructed 
to determine the strength of 
very intense light at a short 
distance. 

All lenses possess the ability 
to refract, transmit and absorb 
light, but not all lenses do this 
with equal precision. The re- 
fraction of light by the lens and 
the consequent focussing of the 
combined light rays in the form 
of an image are the essential 
qualifications which form the 
basis of all lens action. This 
property of the refraction of 
light by a lens hinges upon sev- 
eral fundamental characteristics 
of the behavior of light, namely: 

(1) It travels at a definite 
velocity, this velocity being 
greater in air than in a denser 
medium (glass, water, etc.). 

(2) It has definite velocities 
through different kinds of glass. 

(3) Different colors of light 
have practically the same veloc- 
ity in air but different velocities 
in glass. 

Since the age and method of 
handling have a decided influ- 
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ence on the absorbing qualities 
of the actinic light rays by the 
lens components, it should be re- 
ferred to as a controlling factor 
in determining exposure. The 
tendency for the balsam or op- 
tical cement is to turn a yellow 
tint, and thus absorb an indefi- 
nite amount of the blue violet 
light rays, which are the most 
desirous photo-chemical rays. 
Photographic lenses, which are 
combinations of convex and con- 
cave, or positive converging and 
negative dispersing lenses, are 
classified as achromatic, anastig- 
matic and apochromatic. 

The achromatic type of lens 
usually used for black and white 
work is corrected for two color 
aberrations by means of the in- 
corporation of two types of op- 
tical glass. Usually the blue and 
yellow rays are brought to the 
same visual and chemical focus, 
thus making them capable of 
producing an equally sharp rec- 
ord on the photo sensitive 
material. Unfortunately, achro- 
matic lenses do not produce 
straight lines which travel in 
divergent directions on the origi- 
nal as straight lines on the nega- 
tive. By the proper combination 
of lens components and the cor- 
rect placement of the diaphragm, 
however, the aberration of astig- 
matism is eliminated. The neces- 
sity of having the red rays, in 
addition to the blue and the yel- 
low rays, focus sharply on the 
same plane, is further overcome 
by combining optical glasses of 
varying refractive indices. The 
apochromatic lens is therefore 
the most useful type of lens for 
all varieties of photo-litho- 
graphic negatives ranging from 
black and white line to color 
separations. 


HE speed a lens allows light 

to pass through is determined 
by its effective aperture. Al- 
though speed in the lens utilized 
for photo-lithographic negative 
production is of minor impor- 
tance, some method of classifying 
the lenses is essential. Most 
lenses are classified as to their 








speed by their F value which 
is an indication of the ratio of 
the largest stop or aperture (in 
inches) to the focal length (in 
inches). Thus, the aperture 
marked F9 with an 18 inch focal 
length lens has a diameter of two 
inches. Any number could be 
used as a denominator, but cer- 
tain numbers have been chosen 
to complete a system compiled 
in 1881 by the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society of Great Britain. 

This committee advised that an 
aperture ratio of the diameter of 
the stop to the focal length, 

namely, 1:4 be adopted and 

that a series of aperture ratios 

chosen so that each successive 

aperture would have an area one 

half that of the preceding aper- 

ture. This system also makes the 

diameters of the stops propor- 

tional to the square root of the 

numbers of the stops, as follows: 

F numbers, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 11.3, 

16, 22.6, 32, 45, 64, 90 have the 

square roots 1, 1.41, 2, 2.36, 2.83, 

3.36, 4, 5.10, 5.66, 6.67, 8, 9.4. 

It will also be noted that the 
squares of the numbers of the 
stops progress by successive 
doubling. 1? = 1, 2? = 4, 42 = 16, 
5.6? = 32, etc. This progression 
indicates that the exposure 
should be approximately doubled 
with each reduction in aperture 
size. 

It should be noted further that 
lenses of long focal length require 
a longer exposure to produce a 
similar sharp and dense negative, — 
as those produced with a short 
focal length lens. Nevertheless, 
lenses used for photo-offset cam- 
era work are seldom of shorter 
focal length than 16 inches, while 
18 inch lenses are more prevalent. 
Regardless of their focal length 
or speed all lenses are of the same 
rapidity as long as the ratio of 
their focal lengths and dia- 
phragm apertures are the same. 
This also applies to stopped 
down apertures when lenses are 
compared. An understanding of 
the relation of one stop to an- 
other in terms of comparative 
speeds and depths of focus is im- 
portant and should be obtained. 
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OMEONE has said that adver- 
tising is the knack of turn- 
ing people toward a service 

or product. It is obvious that 
every advertisement is created 
with the idea of turning people 
toward the advertised value. It 
is unfortunate that this aim is 
not always attained. 

Every dollar that comes into 
a firm’s coffer has a certain por- 
tion of it earmarked to be turned 
back into advertising. Dollars do 
not come easy these days and it 
would seem that the dollars in- 
vested in advertising should be 
well and carefully spent. Yet it 
is true that every day we come 
across advertising investments 
which defeat their avowed pur- 
pose by actually turning people 
against the product or service 
rather than toward it. This situa- 
tion is unfortunately particularly 
true of the photo-lithographic 
industry. What is even more dis- 
astrous is the fact that a poor ad- 
vertisement by a photo-lithog- 
rapher not only turns the buyer 
away from the advertiser, but 
also away from the process itself. 

It is not difficult to imagine a 
buyer receiving a poorly done 
direct-mail piece from a lithog- 
rapher and saying to himself “If 
this is photo-lithography, I want 
none of it.”” The purveyor of ill- 
will advertising not only hurts 
himself and his process with one 
potential buyer, but he has dis- 
seminated a germ of doubt and 
disbelief which can spread like 
crab grass in a green pasture. 

From the photo-lithographers’ 
standpoint, then, there can be no 
half measures; there can be only 
one kind of advertising and that 
is good advertising, for only good 
advertising will turn a buyer 
toward the process and the ad- 
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Advertising Promotion 


By Wa trTER E. SopDERSTROM 


vertiser. In non-graphic arts in- 
dustries the advertisers depend 
in a large measure on the crafts- 
men of the graphic arts group for 
the effectiveness of their adver- 
tising message, but the most they 
suffer from a poorly executed ad- 
vertisement is its failure to turn 
people toward their product or 
service—it doesn’t turn buyers 
away as is the case with the 
latter group. 

The question of how much of 
an income dollar should be turn- 
ed back into advertising, and 
what types of promotion should 
be used, and to what extent, is 
a serious one and one that should 
be given much constructive 
thought by those who desire to 
rise above competition in this 
fast-growing industry. 

The situation is, of course, 
affected by the circumstances 
surrounding it. The type of ad- 
vertising and the amount allotted 
to it is directly influenced by the 
size of the house and the type of 
work in which it specializes. It 
would be foolish, for example, 
for a house doing a volume of 
black and white to present an 
elaborate process color mailer to 
its prospects. In the same meas- 
ure it would be ineffective for a 
large firm looking for process 
color work and equipped to 
handle it to send out a mailer 
building up black and white. 

There are many potential ad- 
vertising media for the lithog- 
rapher to consider. First and 
foremost of these, of course, is 
direct mail. Much of the intro- 
ductory discussion in this article 
has been predicated on that idea, 
but that by no means precludes 
the possibility of other media 
being worth while. Some of the 
others are trade magazines, 












newspapers, car cards, radio, and 
plant tours. 

Direct mail is tops in the first 
instance because it serves a dual 
purpose—it not only carries a 
sales message, but it also affords 
an opportunity to show the pos- 
sibilities of the process and the 
craftsmanship of the plant pro- 
ducing it. A second point in 
favor of direct mail is that it is 
selective. The mailer can be 
directed to those most likely, 
through the type of work in 
which they are engaged, to be 
in the market for lithographed 
material. 

Thirdly, direct mail utilizes 
ideas which may appeal directly 
to the market it reaches. A mail- 
er might include half-tones of 
furniture; color plates of tex- 
tiles; line drawings of feminine 
fashions; and bring its point 
directly home to furniture manu- 
facturers and department store 
advertisers without losing its 
effectiveness in appealing to 
other industries not included in 
the illustrations. 

In the fourth place, the direct- 
mail piece can show in itself the 
effect of certain colors or color 
combinations on certain paper 
stocks and thereby afford an 
opportunity to boost the sale of 
a more expensive job or a more 
expensive paper through an indi- 
rect approach. And while we're 
on the subject of color, why is it 
that nine out of ten companies 
serving the graphic arts send out 
such colorless direct-mail pieces? 
Repeated tests have shown that 
a second color is far more arrest- 
ing than plain black and white 
and has always been worth the 
extra expense. Black and white 
is, of course, a sure means of se- 
curing a definite contrast effect, 
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TEN “DON'TS” FOR HOUSE MAGAZINE EDITORS 


BY H. J. HIGDON, ADVERTISING MANAGER, PHOENIX METAL CAP CO., CHICAGO. MR. 
HIGDON !S EDITOR OF THE HOUSE MAGAZINE PHOENIX FLAME, RECOGNIZED AS ONE 
OF THE OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS OF ITS KIND. THE TEN “DON’TS’ WERE THE 
BASIS OF A TALK HE GAVE BEFORE THE RECENT D.M.A.A. CONVENTION IN CHICAGO. 


1. Don’t pirate the copy, illustrations and ideas of a brother 
editor. Give credit where credit is due. If you can’t be original, be 
decent. You wouldn't lift a ten dollar bill from another editor's 
pocket . .. or would you? 


2. Don’t edit your publication with shears and paste pot. Any 
office boy can do that. If you aren’t an editor, admit it. Give some 
poor deserving devil a chance. The boss’‘ll soon find you out anyway. 


3. Don’t fill your pages with dull articles and under-exposed 
photographs simply because they have been contributed by a cus- 
tomer. You are producing a magazine, not a salve for someone's ego. 


4. Don’t preach, lecture, point with pride or view with alarm. 
Leave this for Sunday School Superintendents, High School Professors 
and gabby Congressmen. You are not selling religion, education, 
politics or other highly controversial subjects, but information, help- 
fulness, entertainment, friendliness and, perhaps, the product of your 
organization. 


5. Don’t ape the newspaper, business digest, humorous weekly, 
short story magazine, or trade journal serving your field. Try to pro- 
vide material which cannot be obtained elsewhere, or if elsewhere, 
in a more assimilable form. 


6. Don’t talk too much shop. Your reader probably knows as 
much about your company and its product as you do. Give your 
salesmen a little credit. Restrict all advertising to a certain number 
of pages (the same pages) every month. A house magazine is a 
magazine, not a catalog. 


7. Don't commit the unpardonable sin of eternal sameness. Use 
different styles of copy. different contributors, different typefaces, lay- 
out, stock, ink, illustrations. Surprise your readers now and then, and 
maybe they'll surprise you with renewed interest ... or an oc- 
casional order. 


8. Don't suit your own convenience as to date of issue. Estab- 
lish a date ... keep it. If you have no definite date of issue, or if 
you have a date which you seldom meet, your reader will soon think 
this an indication of the way your company conducts its business. 
He'll probably be right. 


9. Don't take all the credit for the success (?) of your publication. 
Your artist, photographer, and sundry other fellows have helped. And 
don’t forget your boss! Share with him your laurel leaves. And. for 
Pete's sake, stop running that ten-year-old photograph of yourself 

. nobody wants to look at your deadpan anyway. 


10. Don’t enclose order blanks, coupons, postcards, or make other 
obvious attempts to gauge reader interest. These things defeat their 
purpose by making the reader conscious of why he is receiving your 
publication. Keep your house magazine interesting, informative, help- 
ful, entertaining and friendly. Do this and you won't have to worry 
about reader interest. 

Don’t do any one or all of these things. But more important, don’t 
even start a house magazine until you have a clear conception of 
what it is supposed to do and how it is going to do it. 


but it is so familiar that a second 
color is necessary nowadays to 
raise the piece above the medi- 
ocre. If you can summon up suf- 
ficient detachment to imagine 
yourself as one of your customers 
or prospective customers what 
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kind of a direct-mail piece would 
appeal to you? You like to think 
of yourself as a man of discern- 
ment and good taste where ad- 
vertising is concerned. Why 
think that those on your mailing 
list are any less discerning? Plan 
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your mailing pieces as though 
you were the person who was 
going to receive them. 

Black and white in direct mail 
for contrast is not as popular as 
it used to be, because people are 
used to it and it has, therefore, 
lost its effectiveness. In fact, 
some direct mail advertisers have 
been using color so long that it, 
too, has become a commonplace, 
and advertisers are constantly 
casting about for other contrast- 
ing effects. Metallic inks, as silver 
and gold, special paper stocks, 
high-gloss inks, laminated cover 
materials, glassine jackets, all 
serve to answer this need. 

Fifthly, the direct mail list 
can be made, by intelligent han- 
dling, a good prospect list. Every 
name on the list can be called on 
by the salesman with the assur- 
ance that he is not shooting in 
the dark. The prospect will have 
an idea of what the set-up is all 
about, and time will not be 
wasted on introductory explana- 
tions. Furthermore, the list is 
plastic—names can be added or 
subtracted as changes occur in 
the advertising world. 


NDER the subject of direct 
U mail might be included the 
house organ. Many firms have 
found it distinctly advantageous 
to include in their direct mail 
program a monthly publication 
which, sent to a select list of cus- 
tomers and prospects, serves not 
only to put across advertising 
messages but to engender good 
will as well. A house organ might 
be a costly, impressive publica- 
tion like West Virginia Paper 
Company’s “Inspirations,” or it 
might be a simple black and 
white job, but with proper edit- 
ing it can be made to serve an 
excellent purpose. 

There are generally two kinds 
of house organs. Those that are 
very good and those that “‘stink.”’ 
Too many times house maga- 
zines are spawned by the half- 
rotarian, half-introspective type 
of person who secretly believes 
in the depths of his innermost 
soul that he is, by gad, a writer. 
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Naturally such people are colos- 
sal bores and their magazines, are 
enough to send the normal per- 
son into a chronic state of fits. 
You are familiar with the type 
of magazine which takes a pater- 
nal interest in its employes, says 
“Hi ya, Joe! Congratulations on 
the new youngster, Joe! Bet he'll 
turn out to be a chip off the old 
block all right, eh, Joe? Folks, 
Joe Gutpuss, of our elevator de- 
partment, is the proud father of 
a ten-pound baby boy! Joe says 
when the little feller grows up 
he’s going to be a member of our 
big happy family, too. That’s 
the spirit, Joe! Good luck, Joe!” 
Nuts! 

Then there is the house organ 
which is put together with a 
paste pot and shears, and carries 
a lot of stale and near-dirty 
jokes. It reeks of the pressroom 
and is of no earthly use to any- 
one except the janitor who keeps 
the rest rooms supplied with all 
the necessaries. Then there is the 
house organ which enjoys the 
unique distinctten of having 
more high-salaried editors and 
a smaller associate staff (which 
does all of the work) than some 
national publications. Of course, 
one man has been hired to do the 
job, but the burden of getting 
out an eight-page mag (get that? 
mag!) is so great that the presi- 
dent has to stick his nose in, the 
vice-president contributes his 
two cents worth, the sales man- 
ager wants to change this, the 
advertising manager wants to 
change that—and the result is 
the worst kind of hodge-podge, 
lacking in individuality, distinc- 
tion, continuity, and quality. 

The whole question of a house 
organ boils down to this: First, 
do you need one? Why? Second, 
can you decide on an editorial 
policy which will answer that 
need? Third, how much money 
are you going to spend? There is 
absolutely no logic in establish- 
ing a budget that means skimp- 
ing. If you are not prepared to 
spend enough to put out a qual- 
ity publication, don’t put out 
any. Fourth, have you selected 


an editor with sufficient experi- 
ence to handle the job as it 
should be? Fifth, can your ex- 
ecutives resist the temptation to 
tell him how to run his job? 

The outstanding house maga- 
zines of today are no longer 
amateurish jobs, but well-edited, 
carefully-planned publications. 
Some compare favorably with 
the best general magazines. The 
trend is towards more pictures 
wisely chosen and attractively 
displayed. Less text is employed 
than usual, letting the pictures 
tell the story. Candid camera 
shots of personalities are used 
rather than the awkward, stiff- 
posed shots of yesteryear. Color 
is used extensively, also. Articles 
are better written. The improve- 
ment in appearance through se- 
lection of modern type faces, 
attractive covers, quality pho- 
tography, good paper, and the 
disappearance of crude cartoons, 
and stale jokes, has been strik- 
ing. Today’s publication is no 
longer an ‘organ,’ which always 
did have an entirely unrelated 
and faintly ribald connotation 
anyway, but a full-grown maga- 
zine. 


I* the second classification are 
included trade magazines and 
trade papers. They might be 
roughly broken down into gen- 
eral publications and _ publica- 
tions in the specialty field. How- 
ever, there are a number of trade 
publications that overlap—that 
cover the same field. So which 
ones are you going to select to 
carry your advertising? The ones 
you, personally, like best; whose 
editors are real guys and have 
done you a lot of favors and 
therefore, you feel, are deserving 
of a break? Hardly. Not unless 
you're a chump. Sure, it’d be a 
nice thing to do, but if you want 
to get any kind of a return on 
your advertising investment, if 
you want to wring every drop of 
value you possibly can out of 
your advertising dollar, you’re 
going to have to investigate and 
intelligently consider, not friend- 
ship, sentiment or affectionate 
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SINCLAIR & CARROLL INKS 
MAKE FOR GOOD RESULTS 


Throughout the country in hundreds of pressrooms Sinclair & Carroll inks are being 
chosen for their all around dependability and good color strength. These inks are 
supervised in their formulation and manufacture by men whose first consideration is 
the well being of this business. The uniformity of these inks is safeguarded for you. 
The Sinclair & Carroll label on your ink container is an added guarantee of good printed 
and lithographed results. We will welcome the opportunities you afford us to serve 
you constructively on your requirements. 
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One reason why we have exactly right before it leaves 
grown to be the largest plate our plant 

graining plant in the world isthat every .. and it must leave on “time” or 
plate, no matter how small, must be sooner than promised. 


Zinc and Aluminum Plates 
UNGRAINED GRAINED REGRAINED 


We specialize in small plates; including plates 
for the Multilith. 


Service plus Quality — You get this important combination when 
you send your plates to us. 


LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE GRAINING CO. 











41-43 Box St., Brooklyn, N. Y. ef America, Ine. EVergreen 9-4260-4261 
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preference, but a much abused, 
kicked-around and _lied-about 
factor,—the circulation figure of 
the trade publication. 


OME trade papers are audited 
>) as to circulation by auditing 
organizations, some have control- 
led circulations, and some have 
neither; and some are out and 
out liars, with circulation claims 
as high as the publisher thinks 
the traffic will bear. Papers with 
audited circulations, such as the 
ones with A.B.C. or C.C.A. 
ratings, are, on the whole, pretty 
much what they claim to be so 
far as circulation goes. But there 
are a number of good papers that 
cannot qualify for A.B.C. or 
C.C.A., not through any fault of 
their own but because of certain 
conditions they are unable to 
control due to the size of the in- 
dustry they serve. Yet they may 
be reaching the consumer you 
want to sell. How can you check 
that? One way is to demand that 
the publisher furnish you with 
the post office receipts for his 
mailings over an average period. 

Another way, simple and eco- 
nomical, which was tried with 
success by at least one advertiser, 
was to mail out a questionnaire 
to its customers and prospects 
asking them to fill in on a form, 
provided for the purpose on a 
postal card, the magazines in the 
field which they found: (1) indis- 
pensable (could not do without) ; 
(2) necessary (read regularly); 
(3) interesting (enjoy but not 
read regularly); (4) of mild in- 
terest (read only occasionally). 
The card did not require postage, 
nor was the customer asked to 
give his name. The card was used 
twice and with 25 per cent re- 
turns each time. The advertiser 
graded the returns on the basis 
that his advertisements in the 
magazines under the “indispens- 
able” list were likely to be read 
by four times as many people 
as would read the advertisement 
in the magazines in the “of mild 
interest” group. And he placed 
his advertising accordingly. 

If a lithographer is considering 
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space in trade publications he 
might do well to bolster his own 
experience and ideas with those 
of a competent advertising 
agency. The market should be 
carefully considered and the copy 
placed in those publications 
where they will do the most good, 
for, as has been said, the dollars 
invested in advertising must be 
well and carefully spent. 
Another worth while medium 
for lithographers may be the 
year books issued by certain pub- 
lications. There are several 
things you ought to consider 
carefully, however, before de- 
ciding to advertise in a year book. 
In the first place, how is the book 
to be laid out? Are all of the ad- 
vertisements going to be grouped 
together and text in an entirely 
separate part? Or are text and 
advertisements going to run to- 
gether. Naturally, the latter way 
is the better, as far as your 
interests are concerned. What 
excuse would the buyer have for 
reading your advertisement if the 
text which he uses for reference 
was contained in an_ isolated 
section? Then the contents of the 
year book should be considered. 
Are really valuable reference 
articles and material to be run, 
so that the buyer will be prompt- 
ed to use the book, or will the 
book just contain a lot of filler 
and consequently gather dust on 
the buyer’s shelf and your ad- 
vertisement go unread? Too 
many times year books are 
nothing else but a list of names 
which anyone could obtain at 
very little expense. Year books 
can be and are, in some cases, 
rackets. Don’t be taken in. 


radio are media which 
might be considered too general 
in their scope to be of value to 
the photo-lithographer, but in 
several instances each has been 
utilized to advantage. 

The general newspaper as a 
medium has a more particular 
advantage in the smaller com- 
munities. It has been said that a 
community newspaper—be it 


gc gga car cards, and 


daily, semi-weekly, or weekly— 
is the most closely read news 
publication in the world. It is 
obvious that the great metro- 
politan dailies cannot be read 
from end to end. Probably the 
average reader scans the front 
page, skips through the news 
section, looks for sports items of 
interest, spends a few minutes on 
the comic page, and winds up by 
seeing what his stocks have been 
doing. The smaller community 
paper can be, and generally is, 
read from cover to cover. Con- 
sequently a small advertisement 
with good copy can be effective, 
particularly if the leads devel- 
oping from it are properly follow- 
ed up. 

Car cards have been included 
in this summary, principally be- 
cause they have been used by at 
least one firm in the New York 
area with a degree of success. 
The results of the car card cam- 
paign were carefully checked and 
the business resulting from the 
investment analyzed against 
cost. It was proved that the 
cards brought in more revenue 
than their cost. Whether this 
money might not have been ex- 
pended in other forms of adver- 
tising with a greater percentage 
of return is another matter. 

Radio advertising like car 
cards and metropolitan news- 
paper advertising is _ rather 
general in its appeal, What re- 
sults it would have for the lithog- 
rapher would probably be too 
indirect to be calculated precise- 
ly. The Graphic Arts Association 
in Washington cooperated in 
1934-35 by presenting a series of 
radio broadcasts based on the 
history of lithography and photo- 
lithography. The general opinion 
among the Washington photo- 
lithographers who took part in 
putting on the broadcasts was 
that the series did a fine job from 
an institutional standpoint and 
did a lot of good educating the 
general public as to what photo- 
lithography is all about. Indi- 
viduals also reported definite 
new business as a result. 

(Turn to page 67) 
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Proprietor: “You know how to serve cus- 
tomers?” 





Applicant: “Yes, sir, I can serve ’em either 


way.” 


Proprietor: “What do you mean?” 


Applicant: “So’s they'll come back or so’s 
they won't.” 


FP & J chemicals hold trade and win 
satisfaction on quality. When you know 
the quality is the best and that shipments 
will be received promptly, it saves you 
a lot of worries. 


That is the kind of service we are pre- 
pared to render you. A trial order for 
any of the following products will con- 


vince you: 


P & | COLLODIONS for better wet 
plates. 


HYDROQUINONE for better dry plates. 


EGG ALBUMEN for better coating for all 
plates. 


We carry a full line of quality photo- 
lithographic chemicals. Write for 


samples. 


Makers of Quality Offset, Lithograph 


ILLICOTHE PHILLIPS & JACOBS 
© PAPER ComPaA nv 622 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Executive Offices and Mills: CHILLICOTHE, O. 
Over 70 years experience in 
Bastern Oliies: Pacific Coast Office: Supplying Quality Chemicals 


41 Park Row Sales Offices: 1003 N. Main Street 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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FOLOR PRINTS-HOW TO MAKE THEM 
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Produce for the 
quality market, 
admonishes’ Mr. 
Wolfson,andstop 
peddling photo- 
lithography in 
the market-place 
like dead fish. 


Se// 


s the average photo-lithog- 
off raphy salesman inefficient? 

Does he at all times rep- 
resent the best interests of his 
firm? Does he really know what 
quality work is, as distinguished 
from inferior work? 

A photo-lithographer of my 
acquaintance, a newcomer in the 
field, raised these questions re- 
cently. He wanted to know not 
only for his own information, 
but because he was farsighted 
enough to see that how those 
questions were answered de- 
pended to a great extent his 
ultimate success in the business. 

“Why,” he complained, “do 
salesmen sell jobs detrimental to 
the best interests of their cus- 
tomers and our industry? I refer, 
for example, to work on cheap 
stock from poor copy. The re- 
sult is that the reputation of 
photo-lithography suffers. Cer- 
tainly, the effect of murky half- 
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Ardlee Service, Inc. 


tones, layouts slapped together 
any old way, badly typewritten 
text, etc., upon customers is not 
pleasing. And if it’s not pleasing 
I say it is harmful.” 

Some might answer my 
friend’s questions by telling him 
that it is all a matter of properly 
training the salesman. But I say 
the problem and the solution 
lie deeper than that. Consider 
the general market situation, 
for example, and the. attitude of 
buyers toward photo-offset 1i- 
thography. With competition as 
keen as it is, especially in the 
larger cities, lower price is the 
bait universally employed in 
getting business. Salesmen sug- 
gest to prospects the economies 
possible by photo-offset, owners 
pare profits and cut prices in the 
face of competition in order to 
land an order, and they quote 
rates on combination runs in 
black and white, on strip-ins, 


half-tones and other extra opera- 
tions below those established by 
association groups. Small won- 
der then that much photo-offset 
lithography is regarded by many 
as the cheapest “buy.” The 
photo-offset process and fine 
lithography are thought of as 
two separate processes. For ex- 
ample, every plant and every 
salesman have come across cases 
where a customer recommends a 
prospect who calls upon the 
plant for a quotation. When 
this is submitted amazement is 
expressed at the price. The house 
or the salesman is asked “ What’s 
so economical about photo-off- 
set? My printer’s figure is 
much less.” 

Salesmen, as a rule, are in- 
fluenced by this general market 
situation, and follow the line of 
least resistance. They merchan- 
dise the economy of photo-offset 
lithography, the flexibility, the 
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FOR BETTER PRESSWORK 


Vulean No. 43 
Ofiset Blankets 


Because of their smooth, fine-textured surface, and 
their flexible, pliable body construction, Vulcan No. 
43 Offset Blankets reproduce all kinds of work with 
equal fidelity — from the finest screen work to the 
heaviest solids. They are especially good for difficult 
multi-color jobs requiring hairline register. 


These blankets eliminate embossing and debossing, 
never become tacky, and require no running-in. Of 
even greater importance, they have an extra-long 
service life — which accounts for their ever-increas- 
ing popularity among offset printers who demand top 
quality at a moderate over-all cost. 


Write for particulars about Vulcan No. 43 Offset 
Blankets, for all kinds of paper stocks, or Vulcan 
Red Blankets, which are unsurpassed and are used 
throughout the trade, for metal decorating. 


Vulean Proofing Co. 
First Ave. and 58th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 




























a BLACK you'll 
be proud of! 








DEEP-SET 


BLACK 


HEN a job printed with 

ECLIPSE Black comes 
off the press, it is a pleasure 
to all concerned because of 
the deep, rich density and 
remarkable uniformity of this 
famous black. 


ECLIPSE Black makes good 
on every job. It will stand 
the most critical inspection, 
either used alone or with 
other inks. You'll be proud 
of it when you use ECLIPSE 
alone or in combination with 
our color inks. All are made 
from the best ingredients and 
according to one high stand- 
ard of excellence. 
















Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 York St., Gair Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
538 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 
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OFFSET BLANKETS 
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ease, the range, operations under 
one roof, etc. But these are only 
secondary advantages. However, 
it must not be assumed that the 
salesman is entirely to blame for 
this situation. Photo-offset li- 
thography some ten years ago was 
not well known. Its methods 
were kept secret by the compara- 
tively few plants then existing. 
Also, when the depression was at 
its worst, photo-offset was intro- 
duced as a method of printing 
without cuts, with type compo- 
sition substituted by typewrit- 
ing, etc., and thousands of busi- 
ness houses took advantage of 
the lower cost. Much was for- 
given for the sake of substantial 
savings. New issues of catalogs 
were a rehash of old ones, with 
prices changed by pasting over 
typewritten figures, and pages 
altered by means of cutting 
apart the sections, and rearrang- 
ing old printed material. 

However, today, when condi- 
tions are somewhat different, 
photo-offset is still sold on the 
same basis. Of course, many 
photo-offset plants do strive to 
enhance the quality of their work 
today. So much so that some of 
them refuse to accept orders for 
black and white combination- 
runs on twenty pound white 
sulphite bond. Yet combina- 
tion-run jobs serve as an enter- 
ing wedge, and work of this kind 
has its purpose through good 
half-tones, vignettes, hand-let- 
tered or good type-set captions, 
clean-cut typewritten text, and 
artistically arranged layouts, 
quality may be injected in bul- 
letins, sales presentations, and 
other similar pieces. Also, econ- 
omy and quality may both be 
combined in a combination-run, 
even when run on twenty pound 
bond stock. 

Suppose, for example, that we 
have a sales presentation book- 
let under consideration, thirty- 
two pages, page size 8144” x 
11”, separate cover, run, one 
hundred copies. The work can 
be run on one side of the sheet, 
but instead of negatives on flats 
with other customers, two flats 
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of sixteen forms are run at com- 
bination rates. At the rate of 
$2.00 for the first hundred copies 
in line, the combination-run cost 
would be $32, considerably lower 
than on a job individually han- 
dled, and figured on the basis of 
plate, presswork, and stock. 

The extras, to secure quality, 
will, of course, bring the total 
price up, but the savings effected 
through the combination-run 
could be applied against a second 
color. Pages could be arranged 
on one flat so that the second 
color run would show on alter- 
nate pages in the completed 
presentation. If planned so that 
no close registration is needed, 
the special handling for second 
color is a simple matter. 


USINESS does use quality 

production today. There- 
fore, quality can be sold. Were 
quality production unable to be 
marketed that would be another 
matter. The only thing wrong is 
that there is not enough of 
quality photo-offset sold. Sales- 
men must select a new merchan- 
dising angle. They must be 
awakened to the difference be- 
tween a want and a need. All 
buyers want to buy as cheaply 
as they can. They want to save, 
which is only natural. Yet they 
do need quality production in 
photo-offset as in letterpress or 
any other process, especially 
when the job is intended to reach 
the eyes of their prospects and 
their customers. 

When considering a job the 
purpose for which the work is 
intended must be kept in mind 
by the salesman. When a form is 
intended for internal use, utility 
not quality is of prime impor- 
tance. However, as soon as finish- 
ed copies are used to contact pros- 
pects and customers, selling by 
mail enters, and a poor half-tone, 
lacking in contrast, obscure as to 
detail, or a cheap looking folder 
on twenty pound bond will make 
a poor showing. 

Here, then, is a list of sales 
points in favor of a quality 
photo-offset job: 








(1) Greater prestige for the 
sponsor 

(2) Higher attention value 

(3) A more effective presenta- 
tion of an offer 

(4) More respect accorded the 
advertiser by prospects 

(5) Bigger returns in inquiries, 
orders, and: a more lasting im- 
pression. 

One vitai issue must not be 
overlooked: In_ selling quality 
photo-offset lithography the price 
remains a factor. A prospect or 
customer may be educated up to 
a higher standard, and be will- 
ing to pay more when he gets 
more. Only when photo-offset is 
of finer quality at a lower figure 
will the photo-offset salesman 
win out. Such demands can be 
met when the job is planned for 
quality at a price lower than can 
be done by other processes. If we 
have a hand in the planning, or 
through education get the pros- 
pect to allow us to do so, we can 
take full advantage of photo- 
offset possibilities. 

Some of the advantages of 
photo-offset, most of which you 
are undoubtedly familar with, 
but which will bear repeating 
are: 

Given a large circle with text 
and illustrations within it, 
curved rules, an artistic layout 
embodying these elements, the 
letterpress plant must secure a 
mortised zinc plate, line or half- 
tone cuts, and spend hours in 
making up the fourm. In photo- 
offset, some India ink, an ink 
compass, a French curve, and 
the effects desired are quickly 
made, at lower costs. Benday 
effects, in borders, panels, etc.; 
half-tone rendering of captions; 
combinations of line and half- 
tones; reverses, white lettering 
on black backgrounds; surprint- 
ing of delicate vignettes over 
typecomposition; silhouette half- 
tones, highlighting of wash and 
photographic originals. All of 
these add enormously to the 
letterpress job, while the costs 
are nominal in photo-offset. 

Letterpress cannot compete 

(Turn to page 77) 
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The Douthitt 
Diaphragm Control 


The original scientific method 
of halftone negative making 


Correctly balances all optical factors in 
negative making, thereby assuring correct 
and uniform negatives. 


The negative is the basis of pictorial lith- 
ography, and with the Douthitt Diaphragm 
Control attached to the lens and camera, 
the operator can produce uniform negatives 
with accuracy at all times, eliminating all 
guess work. 


The diaphragm control has now been in 
use for fifteen years in all branches of the 
graphic arts industry where the halftone 
negative is used. 


Will be installed on approval for 
any reliable company. 


WRITE US FOR PRICE AND FULL PARTICULARS 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION 


650 West Baltimore Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Inks 


The best by test for every 
lithographic purpose 


Of fret 
GLOSS INKS 


MONROE DRIER 


Grady & Neary Ink Company 


119 West Harrison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL 
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A. T. F. Buys Webendorfer 


American Type Founders, Inc. 
Elizabeth, N. J., has purchased 
the name, assets and business 
of Webendorfer-Wills Com- 
pany, offset press manufacturers, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. The Web- 
endorfer offset press which has 
been on the market since 1932 
and is available in a number of 
sizes, including 12 x 18, 17 x 22, 
and 22 x 29, and the “Little 
Giant” letter press will be added 
to American Type Founders’ 
line. Future operations, accord- 
ing to Thomas R. Jones, presi- 
dent of A. T. F., will be carried 
on by a subsidiary company 
headed by John F. Webendorfer 
as president, and John B. 
Webendorfer as vice president. 
The present force of 200 workers 
and the plant at Mount Vernon 
will be retained. 


—_$—_»>+~- 


Phila. Litho Club Elects 


The Litho Club of Philadel- 
phia elected officers for the 1938- 
39 season at its regular monthly 
meeting, held at the Poor Rich- 
ard Club, Philadelphia, on Oct. 
24. Charles Geese, Cuneo Press, 
was elected president; Kenneth 
Whitecar, Alpha Litho Co., was 
elected vice president; G. H. 
Knellwolff, Dunlap Printing Co., 
was named treasurer; and 
George M. Goldsmith, secretary. 

Following the election, Wil- 
liam A. Markert, Kopy Kom- 
posers, Philadelphia, addressed 
the group on the subject of 
“Copy Preparation and Its 
Rapidly Unfolding Progress.” 
Mr. Markert told the group of 
the need for a higher quality of 
prepared copy if the offset 
printer hoped to compete with 
the letterpress field in the pro- 
duction of top-quality work. He 
outlined the latest methods and 
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equipment available for better 
copy preparation and suggested 
that the offset plant, if it had 
not already done so, would do 
well to adopt them wherever 
possible. 





N. Y. Photo-Lithographers Meet 


The New York  Photo- 
Lithographers Association held 
its regular monthly meeting at 
the Building Trades Club, New 
York, on Oct. 20. A. J. Fay, 
National Process Co., who was 
recently elected president, was 
installed in office. The associa- 
tion approved a new budget and 
voted to accept as eligible for 
associate membership any per- 
son, firm or corporation con- 
nected with the lithographic in- 
dustry but not directly engaged 
in producing lithography. 

The following committees 
were appointed: membership, J. 
B. Smith, Jr., Photo Reproduc- 
tion Corp.; Edward M. Mayer, 
Jr., Gray Photo Offset Corp.; 
F. McConville, National Process 
Co.; Sam Denburg, Barton Busi- 
ness Service; and Sam Grossman, 
Laurel Process Co.; publicity, 
Walter McBeresford, Gray 
Photo Offset Corp.; Victor Fried- 
man, Crafton Graphic Co.; and 
William Wolfson, Ardlee Serv- 
ice; program, William J. Volz, 
Sackett & Wilhelms Lithograph- 
ing Corp.; Lee Rosenstadt, Ard- 
lee Service; Charles Nauheim, 
Photo-Litho Service; and J. W. 
Schepp, K. L. M. Process Co. 


ee 


Photo-Engravers Hear Heideke 


Paul Heideke, Washington 
Planograph Co., Washington, 
and president of the National 
Association of Photo-Lithog- 
raphers, was a guest speaker at 
the annual convention of the 
American Photo-Engravers’ As- 


sociation, held at Washington, 
October 17-19. 

In his opening remarks Mr. 
Heideke told the convention 
that he was mindful that “his- 
tory is being written today, for 
I am told that this is the first 
time that a photo-lithographer 
has ever been asked to address 
a national gathering of photo- 
engravers.” He said that he was 
fully aware of the significance of 
such an unusual experience, and 
that, therefore, he was going to 
take advantage of it to talk 
about cooperation, and “‘the op- 
portunity for cooperation as it 
exists today and in the future be- 
tween the photo-engraver and 
the photo-lithographer.”’ 

Ways in which the two crafts 
could cooperate, he said, was 
through a mutual recognition of 
the necessity to return to funda- 
mentals. Such a recognition, he 
pointed out, would not mean a 
return to methods of doing busi- 
ness twenty years ago, but, 
quite the contrary, an increasing 
awareness of changing conditions 
and the necessity for construc- 
tive planning to meet those con- 
ditions. One of the erroneous 
notions that persists, he said, 
“is the idea that we can continu- 
ally spend more than we earn 
and still remain solvent. Our 
joint cooperative efforts are nec- 
essary to bring order and stabil- 
ity out of such confusion.” 


oe oe 


L. N. A. to Meet at Rye 


The Lithographers National 
Association will hold its 34th 
annual convention during the 
week beginning June 12, 1939, 
at the Westchester Country Club, 
Rye, N. Y. The location near 
New York was selected in order 
to allow members to visit the 
New York World’s Fair of 1939, 
scheduled to open April 30. 


+. 


Major Johns Dies 


Major David W. Johns, 90, 
founder and former president of 
Central Lithographing Co., 
Cleveland, died on Oct. 18. 
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Once again, let us emphasize the advantage of 
keeping handy the latest Mallinckrodt Catalog. 
In it is not only found the complete line, from A 
to Z, but in many cases it explains just what 
Mallinckrodt has done, during 71 years of expe- 


rience, to make photographic chemicals, more 





highly Photo-Purified, chemically perfected and 
physically perfected, for clearer solutions and 


easy pouring. Be firm when you order 
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PHOTO OFFSET 


COLOR 
COMMERCIAL 


LETTERHEADS, ETC. 
in combination on 
Whitings Mutual Bond 


HINSON, McAULIFFE CORP. 


205 EAST 12th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tel.—GRamercy 7-0180 
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Swift Acquires New Property 


John S. Swift, Inc., offset 
printers, St. Louis, has _ pur- 
chased two three-story buildings 
at Twenty-First and Locust 
Streets, and has announced that 
it will move its St. Louis plant 
and the home offices of the con- 
cern to the new location. Re- 
moval will not take place until 
the new quarters are completely 
modernized, it is said. The Swift 
plant is now located in the Von 
Hoffman Building at Ninth and 
Walnut Streets. The property 
acquired consists of a corner 
building formerly occupied for 
many years by Lambert, Dea- 
con & Hull Printing Co., now 
out of business, and a structure 
adjoining on the Twenty-First 
Street side. One building will be 
used for offices and the other for 
production purposes. The two 
buildings, which are connected, 
contain about 40,000 square feet 
of usable floor space. John S. 
Swift is president of the com- 
pany; Robert E. Smith is vice 
president; W. P. Jones, secre- 
tary and Hampton Swift, treas- 
urer. 


Certificate to Dando Schaff 


Merle S. Schaff, Dando Schaff 
Printing & Publishing Co., Phila- 
delphia, and president of the 
Typothetae of Philadelphia, was 
presented with a Fifty- Year Cer- 
tificate honoring his company as 
a charter member of the Typoth- 
etae, at its fiftieth anniversary 
celebration held recently. Mr. 
Schaff is a member of the board 
of directors of the National 
Association of Photo-Lithogra 
phers. 





+ 2-2. 


Lithographs 1822 Directory 
National Lithograph Co., 
Detroit, has just lithographed 
and bound for R. L. Polk Co., 
that city, a third facsimile of an 
old directory of the city of Wash- 
ington, originally printed in 1822. 
The volume, bound in paper- 
covered board with cloth back, 
is an improvement on the origi- 
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nal in that the _ photo-litho- 
graphed pages of the reproduc- 
tion are blacker and sharper. 
The copy from which the repro- 
duction was made was mildewed 
and all negatives had to be 
taken through a yellow filter. 

National Lithograph has 
recently overhauled and recon- 
ditioned its bindery department 
preparatory to adding a number 
of pieces of new equipment. 
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Mrs. Joseph B. Mueller Dies 


Mrs. Carol A. Mueller, 50, 
wife of Joseph B. Mueller, presi- 
dent of Monotype Typesetting 
and Foundry Co., St. Louis, 
died October 28, after an illness 
of several months. 


Joins Edwards & Deutsch 


Edwards & Deutsch Litho- 
graphing Co., Chicago, recently 
announced the appointment of 
Stewart McCormack as art di- 
rector of the company. Mr. Mc- 
Cormack was formerly with John 
H. Dunham Co. 


Increases Operating Schedule 


Michigan Lithographing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., began 
operating on two shifts early in 
October and will continue to 
operate on this schedule for an 
indefinite period, it was an- 
nounced. Most of the company’s 
production activity is concen- 
trated on container work. 








Head Printing Equipment Assn. 


Thomas R. Jones, president of 
American Type Founders Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J., has beer elected 
president of the National Print- 
ing Equipment Association, Inc., 
New York. Other officers elected 
are: R. V. Mitchell, president of 
Harris - Seybold - Potter Co., 
Cleveland, vice president; James 
S. Gilbert, president of Dexter 
Folder Co., New York, treasurer; 
and James E. Bennet, secretary. 


a i 
Announces New Research Plans 


The Graphic Arts Research 
Bureau has announced that it 
will coordinate its research plans 
with those of the various graphic 
arts trade associations. A com- 
mittee, of which George H. 
Carter, Lanston Monotype Co., 
Philadelphia, is a member, has 
been appointed to formulate the 
new plans. Interested parties 
may obtain further information 
by writing Pierce T. Wetter, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


a ee a 
Printers Hear Weicher 


Lester G. Weicher, superin- 
tendent of photo-lithography 
and offset printing at New 
Haven Printing Co., New Haven 
Conn., spoke on “Offset Print- 
ing and Lithography” at the 
A. V. A. Printers sectional meet- 
ing, held at the State Trade 
School, Bridgeport, Conn., on 
October 28. 


Fuchs & Lang and Rutherford displays at recent N.A.P.L. Convention 
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ACCOUNTANTS 
KromBera, J., & Associates, C. P. A.’s, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ACIDS 
MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 
Pirman, Haroup M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Orren, B., & Co., 608 S. Dearborn St., 

Chicago, III. 


ALBUMEN 

Hunt, Puiuie A., Co., 2&3 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72—74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMAN-WILLETsS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Pitman, Haroup M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 5ist Ave. and 
33rd St.. Chicago, Il. 

SENEFELDER CompPaNy, INc., THE, 32 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


AMMONIUM DICHROMATE 
MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 


ASPHALTUM 

Hiro VARNISH CorpP., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
Tue., 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Pitman, Haroup M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, III. 

SENEFELDER ComPaANY, INc., THE, 32 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


BINDINGS—Plastic 
BREWER-CANTELMO Co., INc., 118 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


BLANKETS 

IpEAL Rotter & Mra. Co., 2512 W. 
24th St., Chicago, Ill., and 21-24 39th 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Rapiw Router Co., Federal at 26th, 
Chicago, III. 

Roserts & Porter, INnc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

Sincuarn & Carrout Co., Inc., 591 
lith Ave., New York. N. Y. 
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Sinciair & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. Clair 
Pl., New York, N. Y. 

VutcaN Proorina Co., 58th St. and 
First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRONZERS 
HenscuHet Mra. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CAMERA CONTROLS 
Dovuruitrt Corp., Tue, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


CAMERAS 

Acra-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

EastMAN Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

LANSTON Monotype MacuineE Co., 
24th at Locust, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Pitman, Harowp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

Repro-Art MacHIneryY Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkley St., Phila., Pa. 

RuTHERFORD Mcuy. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

SuLLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, II. 

Zeiss, CARL, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


CARDBOARDS AND BRISTOLS 
Meap Sages Co., Tue, 230 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
WHEELWRIGHT Papers, INc., 230 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CARBONS—Photographic 

Hunt, Puiuip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, I1l.—111 Binney St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

NorMAN-WILLETs Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, III. 

SuLLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John St., 
New York, N. Y., and 538 S. Ciark 
St., Chicago, II. 


CHEMICALS 

Aara-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

EastMAN Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hunt, Puiuip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS, 
3690 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Merck & Co., INc., Rahway, N. J. 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, II. 

Puiiuips & Jacons, 622 Race St., Phila., 
Pa. 





Pitman, Harowp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and lst Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Il. 

SENEFELDER ComPANY, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

Sreso.p, J. H. & G. B.. Inc., 47 Watts 

St., New York, N. Y. 


COLOR CONTROL AND MEASUR- 
ING EQUIPMENT 

HvuEBNER LABORATORIES, 202 E. 44th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


COMPOSING MACHINES 
CoxHEAD, Raupu C., Corp., 17 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y. 


CRAYONS—Litho 

Korn, Ws., Inc., 260 West St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Rosperts & Porter, INnc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


DAMPENING DEVICES | 
INTERNATIONAL Press CLEANER & 
Mra. Co., Tue, 112 E. Hamilton 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 


DAMPENING ROLLER COVERS 
GopFrrEY Ro.iiterR Company, 211 N. 
Camac St., Phila., Pa. 
Rosperts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 


DEEP-ETCH SUPPLIES 
Pitman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 
SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


DICHROMATE—Ammonium Photo 
Granular 
Hunt, Puiuip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., 
Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Division St., 
Chicago, Ill_—111 Binney St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


DRYERS 
Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Hiro VARNISH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Srnciair & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. Clair 
Pl., New York, N. Y. 


DRYERS—Photo Print and Stripping 
Film 
Srmpctex Speciatty Co,. Inc., 206 E. 
33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
DYNAMOS—MOTORS—PRESS 


DRIVES AND ELECTRICAL 
CONTROL EQUIPMENT 

Kims_e Evectric Co., W. 14th St. & 
S. Damen Ave., Chicage, III. 


ETCHES 


SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 
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FILMS 
Aara-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
EastMAN Konak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
GEVAERT Co. oF AMERICA, INCc., THE, 

423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 
Hao Co., Tue, 6 Haloid St., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

HAMMER Dry Puate & Fito Co., Ohio 
Ave. & Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 
NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 

ington St., Chicago, Ill. 


FLANNEL 

Fucus & Lane Mra. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Rosperts & Porter, INnc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

SENEFELDER CompPaNy, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


FOLDING MACHINERY 
Baum, Russetut Ernest, 615 Chestnut 
St., Phila., Pa. 
DexTER FoutperR Co., 28 W. 23rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


GLYCERINE 

Hunt, Puiuip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Pitman, Haroup M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and &lst Ave. 
and 33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


GRAINING FLINT 
SENEFELDER Company, INnc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


GRAINING AND REGRAINING— 
Zinc, Aluminum, Glass and Mul- 
tilith Plates 

Cuicaco LirHo Piate GrRainineG Co., 
214-16 N. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 

Doretzet-Corey Co., 221 Third St., 
N. E. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Intinois Pirate GRaINninG Co., INc., 
913-921 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

LirHoGRAPHIC PLate GrRaAINING Co. 
or America, Inc., 41 Box St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

RzuiaBLeE LirnocrapHic Puate Co., 
Inc., 17 Vandewater St., New York, 
N. Y. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


GUM ARABIC 

Hunt, Puiu A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Prrman, Harowtp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J. and 5ist Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, III. 
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SENEFELDER CompPaNny, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


HAND ROLLERS 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, Il. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

Sreso.p, J. H. & G. B., INc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 


HUMIDIFICATION 


Arr ConpDITIONING Suppty Co., THE, 
4066 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
SouTHwortH MacuINnE Co., 30 War- 

ren Ave., Portland, Me. 


HYDROQUINONE 

Hunt, Puruip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo.. 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMAN-WILLETs Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, III. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


INKS 

Avucust, CHARLES, Corv., THE, 416 
Orleans St., Chicago, Il. 

CreEscENT INK & CoLor Co. or PENNa:., 
Tue, 464 N. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 

Driscot,, Martin & Co., 610 Federal 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Fucus & Lana Mra. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

GAETIJENS, BERGER & Wirth, INc., 35 
York St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago, II. 

Herrick, Wm. C., Ink Co., INnc., 325 
W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

Inco Co., Tue, 1426 W. Third St., 
Cleveland, O. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

JOHNSON, CHARLES EneEv, & Co., INc., 
10th & Lombard Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Oxre, Francis G., 247 S. Third St., 
Phila., Pa. 

SeneuitH INK Co., Inc., THE, 32-34 
Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

Sreso.p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Sinctarr & Carroii Co., Inc., 591 
11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Srincuair & VALENTINE Co., INc., 11-21 
St. Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 

TRIANGLE INK & CoLor Co., INc., 26 
Front St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (also Bos- 
ton, Mass., Baltimore, Md., and St. 
Louis, Mo.). 


INK WAX REDUCER (Smoothol Ink 
Wax) 
Smiru, Francis X., Co., 952 E. 93rd 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





INSURANCE—Workmen’s Compen- 
sation 
N. Y. Printers & BooksinpErs Mv- 


TUAL INSURANCE Co., 147 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LAMPS—Arc 
GELB, JosepH, Mra. Co., 250 W. 54th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
SuLLeBarRGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, II. 


LENSES 

Gorrz, C. P., AMERICAN OpTIcaL Co., 
317 E. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, III. 

Pitman, Haroxp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 

SuLLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Zeiss, Car, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


LINE-UP AND REGISTER MA- 
CHINES, SYSTEMS AND TABLES 


Doutuitr Corp., THE, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

LaNnstoN Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 


LITHO DEVELOPING INK 


Hunt, Puuiip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill_—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MACHINISTS 
GEGENHEIMER, WILLIAM, 78 Roebling 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ratusun & Birp Co., [nc., 85 Grand 
St., New York, N. Y. 


MAGNIFYING AND REDUCING 

GLASSES 

NorMAN-WILLETs Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Repro-Art Macuinery Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkeley St., Phila., Pa. 

Zeiss, Caru, INnc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.. Y. 


MAKE-UP TABLES 


LaNston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 


MOLESKIN AND MOLLETON 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 

SENEFELDER ComPANY, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

Sreso.p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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NEGATIVE MATERIALS 
Acra Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
EastTMaNn Konak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

YEVAERT Co. or America, INc., THE, 
423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 
Havow Co., Tue, 6 Haloid St., Roches- 

ter, N. Y. 
Hammer Dry Puate & Fitm Co., 
Ohio Ave. & Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 
NorMAN-WILLETs Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 


OPAQUE AND DEVELOPING INK 

Artists’ Suppty Co., 7610 Decker 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinG INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Oxie, Francis G., 247 8S. Third St., 
Phila., Pa. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York. N. Y. 


PAPER 

Beckett Paper Co., Tue, Hamilton, O. 

CHAMPION Paper & Fisre Co., Hamil- 
ton, O. 

CurtuicorHe Paper Co., Tue, Chilli- 
cothe, O. 

Dit & Couns, Inc., Richmond & 
Tioga Sts., Phila., Pa. 

FaLuuan Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
and 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Fraser Inpustries, Inc., Graybar 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Hamitron, W. C. & Sons, Inc., 
Miquon, Pa. 

HAMMERMILL Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


Nortuwest Paper Co., Tue, Cloquet, 


Minn. 
Warren, 8S. D., Co., 89 Broad St., 
Boston, Mass. 
WatTerviiet Paper Co., Watervliet, 
Mich. 
PAPER CONDITIONING EQUIP- 
MENT 


SouruwortH Macuine Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Maine. 


PAPER AERATION 
SoutnwortH Macuine Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Me. 


PAPER HANGERS— Holdfast 


SournwortH Macuine Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Me. 


PAPER JOGGING MACHINES 


Sournworta Macuine Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Me. 


PARAFORMALDEHYDE—1U. 5§. P. 

Hunt, Puivip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, 0.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINcKROopT CHEMICAL WORKS, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 


PHOTO COMPOSING MACHINES 


LANsTON Monotype Macuine Co., 


24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 
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RuTHErRFORD MacuHINEeRY Co., Div. 


General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
PHOTO-LETTERING MACHINES 
RutTHEerForD Macuinery Co., Div. 


General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE COATING EQUIPMENT 


LaNston Monotyre Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

RuTHERFORD Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE GRAINING MACHINES 


Fritscue, R., 145 Hudson St., New 
York, N. Y. 

ZARKIN Macuine Co., Inc., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE GRAINING MATERIALS 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTUR- 
ING Company, Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

Serso.p, J. H. & G. B., INnc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

SENEFELDER Company, INnc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT 
LANSTON Monotype MaAcuine Co., 

24th at Locust St., Phila., Pa. 
RuTHERFORD MacuHiINnery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 

Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE MAKING SERVICE 


Cuicaco LirHo Piate GRaINnING Co., 
214 N. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 

Grapuic Arts Corp., 1104 Jackson 
Ave., Toledo, O. 

LitHopuaTE Co., 101 E. Clybourn St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Orrset ENGRAVERS ASSOCIATES, INC., 
42 E. 20th St., New York, N. Y. 

Orrset PrintinG PLate Co. or New 
York, Inc., 100 Bleecker St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Puoro-Liruo Piate Service Co., 1) 
St. Clair Ave., N. E. Cleveland, O. 
RiGHTMIRE-BerRG Co., 717 S. Wells 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

Swart-ReIicuE., Inc., 461 Eighth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Stevenson Puotro Coitor SEPARATION 
Co., 222 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


PLATES—Aluminum, Zinc 


INTERNATIONAL Printinc INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

LiTHOGRAPHIC PLATE GRAINING Co. OF 
America, INc., 41 Box St., Brooklyn 
N. Y. 

REvIABLE. LirHoGrRapHic Puiate Co., 
Inc., 17 Vandewater St., New York, 
| 2 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 





PLATES—Dry 
Eastman Konak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Gevaert Co. or America, Inc., Tue, 

423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 
HAMMER Dry Puate & Fit Co., Ohio 
Ave. & Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 
NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 

ington St., Chicago, III. 


PRESSES—New 

Harris-SEYBOLD-Porter Co., 4510 E. 
71st St., Cleveland, O. 

RuTHERFORD MAacuHINERY Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

WEBENDORFER-WILLs Co., INc., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 


PRESS WASHERS AND 
SORIES 

GEGENHEIMER, Wus., INc., 78 Roebling 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PROOF AND TEST PRESSES 
RUTHERFORD MaAcHINeRY Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PROOF PRESSES— Automatic 


Krause, Kari, U. S. Corporation, 
55 Vandam St., New York, N. Y. 


PUMPS—Vacuum and Air 


Gast Mra. Corporation, 57 Mathieu 
Ave., Bridgman, Mich. 

LemmaNn Bros., 23 Walker St., New 
York, N. Y., and 110 Christie St., 
Newark, N J. 


QUARTZ GRAINING SAND 


SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


ROLLERS 

BINGHAM Bros. Co., Inc., 406 Pearl 
St., New York, N. Y. 

BinGHAM’s, Sam’L, Son 
Chicago, III. 

Cuicaco Rouier Co., Inc., 554 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 

Dayco Division, Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Dayton, O. 

GopFreY Ro.iuerR Company, 211 N. 
Camac St., Phila., Pa. 

IpEAL Rouuer & Mrs. Co., INnc., 2512 
W. 24th St., Chicago, Ill., and 21- 
24 Thirty-ninth Ave., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Rapiw Rouuer Co., Federal at 2tth, 
Chicago, III. 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, II. 

Sreso.p, J. H. & G. B., INc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Vutcan Proorinc Co., 58th St. & 
First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCREENS—Half-tone 
Pirman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay 
St., Jersey City, N. J., and 5lst 
Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 
Repro-Art Macuinery Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkeley St., Phila., Pa. 


ACCES- 


Mra. Co., 
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Sutitesarcer, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, II. 


SHADING MACHINES AND ME- 
DIUMS 
Day, Ben, Inc., 118 E. 28th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


SILVER BATHS 
Dovuruitr Corp., THE, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


SODIUM SULPHITE ANHYDROUS 

PHOTO 

Hunt, Pup A., Company, 253 Rus- 
sell St., Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lake- 
side Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. 
Division St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Bin- 
ney St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, II. 


SPRAY GUNS 
SprayoMatTic Propucts Co., 1120 Har- 
rison St., Cincinnati, O. 


SULPHUR 

MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Prrman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

Sinctarn & Carrow Co., Inc., 591 
11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


TAPE—Black Gummed 
Metzcer, ALFRED E., 30 Irving Place, 
New York, N. Y. 


TAX CONSULTANTS 


KromMBERrG, J., & Associates, C.P.A.’s, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


TRADE LITHOGRAPHERS 
Hinson & McAu.uirre Corp., 203 E. 
12th St., New York, N. Y. 


TRANSFER PAPER 
INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
TueE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 





SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

S1esoip, J. H. & G. B., INnc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Sinctarrk & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. 

Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


TRANSFER PROOFS—TYPE 
PRESSIONS 

New York Type TRANSFER SERVICE, 

237 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


TUSCHE 
INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Korn, Ws., Inc., 260 West St., New 
York, N. Y. 
SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITER COMPOSITION 
GALLANT Service, Inc., 81 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 


TYPEWRITERS 
INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC WRITING 
MacuINnes Division OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL Business MAcHINES Cor- 
PORATION, 590 Madison Ave., New 

York, N. Y. 


VACUUM AND PRINTING FRAMES 

Dovurtuitr Corp., THe, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Lanston Monotyre Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

RuTHERFORD Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

SuLLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, III. 

SwE1GarpD-IDEAL Co., 6122 N. 21st St., 
Phila., Pa. 


VARNISH 

Autt & Wisorc Corp., 75 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Hiro VaRNIsK Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sreso.p, J. H. & G. B, Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Sincutain & Carroit Co., 591 11th 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Smnctarr & VALENTINE Co., 
Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


VARNISHES—Overprint 

Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

GAETJENS, BERGER & Wirth, INc., 35 
York St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 

Hiro VarnisH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Srncytark & Carrouii Co., Inc., 591 
11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Srnctair & VALENTINE Co., 
Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


WASH-UP EQUIPMENT 


INTERNATIONAL Press CLEANER & 
Mrc. Co., Tue, 112 E. Hamilton 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 


WATER FOUNTAIN ETCH 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WET PLATE MATERIALS 

Negative Collodion 
Stripping Collodion 
Rubber Stripping Solution 

Hunt, Puiuip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill—1i1l1 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, III. 


WHIRLERS 

Dovutuitr Corp., THe, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Dertoit, Mich. 

LanstoN Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th St. at Locust St., Phila., Pa. 

RUTHERFORD MAcHINERY Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


11 St. 


11 St. 





Classified 
Advertising . . 


xx*r* 





Brings excellent results at a minimum cost. 
word with a minimum charge of $2.00 per issue, except those of in- 
dividuals seeking employment, where the rate is five cents per word, 
$1.00 minimum. Whether you have some surplus equipment or 
material for sale, have a position open or are looking for a new 
connection, etc., use space in the Classified Section of the Photo- 
Lithographer. It will place you in touch with the entire lithographic 
industry. 


Rates are only 10c per 
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This Offset Black Ink our chemists have 
perfected has a density that will surprise 
you. It works smoothly on the press; has all 
the coverage you expect; dries quickly, yet 
does not tone down; gives to solids that 
rich, velvety effect your customers like, yet 


AND 
A REAL PEACOCK BLUE that is absolutely Permanent 


to the elements and will withstand heat, alkali, acid and alcohol. 


COR ANGLE INK and Coton Go. Inc | 


Manufacturers of Fine Litho Printing Inks forAll Purposes 


Service Offices 
219 W. FRANKLIN ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 


231 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. oO Ay Main Office & Factory 
1036 BEAUBIEN ST., DETROIT, MICH. vv Vs 26-30 FRONT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
13 SOUTH 3RD STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. o * . Telephone Triangle 5-3770-71 
° | 
ee 
ee ST 














Apo-Tessar, F/9 


THE high degree of correction, and the fineness of def- 
inition possessed by the ZEISS Apo-Tessar, are of great 
advantage in black and white reproduction, but their 
most striking usefulness is in difficult color work. Here 
the several separations may be made through different 
filters with the camera locked in one focus adjustment 
throughout. The flatness of field, and identic size in the 
resulting negatives, meets most exacting color process 
plate requirements. Catalog free upon request. 


CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 FIFTH AVE.,NEW YORK 


728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 








EQUAPO 


“ANOTHER TRIANGLE TRIUMPH” 
AN OFFSET BLACK THAT GIVES AMAZING RESULTS | 


* AUGUST 








prints type and fine details of halftones as 
clean and sharp as could be desired. Test 
out EQUAPO on the next job for a fussy 
customer. You will then agree that it is the 
finest offset black that has ever been pro- 
duced, with complete opacity, richness of | 
tone, yet moderately priced. 























OFFSET INKS 


TIN PRINTING INKS 
DEVELOPING INK 
LITHO OPAQUE 


Superior products designed 
for the finest work and de- 
veloped in conjunction with 


leaders in the lithographic 
field. 


THE CRESCENT INK & COLOR CO. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
464 N. FIFTH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Selection of Salesmen 
(from page 30) 


ance business he didn’t see why, 
with modifications and changes 
of course in the importance of 
some of the qualifications, that 
it could not be used in selecting 
salesmen to sell lithography. He 
pointed out that both were in- 
tangibles. Judgment, he said, 
made on the basis of cold fact 
was more accurate by reason of 
its impersonal nature than one 
influenced by personality, since 
it is the tendency of most per- 
sons to have as good an opinion 
as possible of people with whom 
they talk; and that it was only 
natural that that tendency 
should be present between the 
sales manager and the prospec- 
tive salesman, since the sales 
manager wants a good salesman 
and, being human, hopes that 
he will have to look no further 
than the man being interviewed. 
As a result, oftentimes the appli- 
cant seems to be a more ideal 
prospective salesman in the eyes 
of the sales executive than cold 
analysis of his qualifications on a 
chart would indicate. 

The strongest claim, it was 
agreed, which could be made for 
the rating chart (and this is 
borne out by the experience of 
the Guardian Life Insurance Co.) 
was that potential failures 
among prospective salesmen 
without the proper qualifications 
could be predicted very accu- 
rately. On the other hand, it 
was admitted that the success of 
a new salesman with the right 
qualifications could be less ac- 
curately predicted. This, it was 
felt, was due to the subtle and 
elusive nature of sales ability. 

Tue Puoto-LitHoGRAPHER 
would appreciate having the 
comments of its readers on this 
article; whether a rating chart 
for prospective salesmen is prac- 
tical; ifsohow such a chart should 
be drawn up, what qualifications 
it ought to include, and any sug- 
gestions in general on the selec- 
tion of salesmen by the litho- 
graphic industry. 
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Lehmann Printing & Lithographing Co. of San Francisco exhibited 
this display at the convention of American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages held in New York City. October 31 to November 4. 


Young Lithographers Meet 


The Young Lithographers 
Association and the Young 
Printing Executives Club held 
a joint meeting at the Advertis- 
ing Club, New York, on Oct. 27. 
Howard W. Dickinson, member 
of the Education Council of the 
American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, and former 
agency account executive; and 
Dexter Masters, of Consumers’ 
Union, and former editor of 
Tide, were the speakers. Mr. 
Masters, whose organization re- 
ports on the merits and demerits 
of advertised products for its 
subscribers, was of the opinion 
that advertising had failed in its 
efforts at self-reform. Hence, 
that there was a need. for organ- 
ized consumers’ groups in order 
that the buyer might be de- 
fended against fraudulent and 
dangerous products. Mr. Dickin- 
son, warmly defending advertis- 
ing, described the higher stand- 
ards of living which the Ameri- 
can people enjoyed as a result of 
mass production, mass distribu- 
tion, and mass availability of 
products—all of which he said, 
were due in large measure to 
advertising. 





The next meeting of the 
Young Lithographers Associa- 
tion will be held Dec. 1 at the 
Advertising Club. The subject 
will be the New York World’s 
Fair. A speaker has not yet been 
announced. 





New Outdoor Branch Managers 


General Outdoor Advertising 
Co., New York, has appointed 
R. E. Melcher as manager of its 
Birmingham, Ala., branch, and 
G. V. McDermott as manager of 
its Louisville, Ky., branch. 


An Error 


Due to an unfortunate error, 
an advertising insert prepared by 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Divi- 
sion of General Printing Ink 
Corp., New York, was left out of 
the October issue of Tue Puoro- 
LiITHOGRAPHER. It was the first 
time that the Fuchs & Lang 
division did not appear in the 
magazine as an advertiser. The 
omission was particularly un- 
fortunate in that the company 
had prepared a special colored 
insert commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of 


the L. N. A. 
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PANCHROMATIC DRY PLATES 














SPECIAL RAPID —are indispensable 


(Yellow Label) for true color 


The universally accepted standard separation work. 
plate for continuous-tone color 
separation negatives for all pur- 
poses. 
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SOFT GRADATION lf - a aN 
(Pink Label) Pee a ) 
ALL STANDARD sng | \, | . 
Used the world over for exacting SIZES IN STOCK | ll mat 
reproductions of colored objects o a c 4 


in monochrome 
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t 
| are daily demonstrating their efficiency in in- (we operate te 4 / | 
| creasing Output and Lowering Production Costs NO PRESSES) Or @ tra e@ i 
f 
st OFFSET , 
wri PHOTO 
NEGATIVES ( 
HALF TONE PLATES NEGATIVES 
WET PLATE EW CUCAIRG PROCESS 
ORY PLATE ( 
| FILM BEN DAY 
TINTS 
NEGATIVES 
} MACHINE ORIGINALS 
positives: MU LTI PLE S TRANSFERRING } 
| MACHINE 
| GRAINED GLASS 2 OR 200 UP aeons ; 
POSITIVES ZINC 2 OR 1000 UP pA al 
| THIS IS OUR METHOD OF REMOVING INK FROM PRESS es COONS press 
We invite you to take advantage of our thirty day trial POSITIVES ee é 
| offer. If interested write and let us know the size and LABELS BUTTONS poy ee ‘ 
make of your press. CAMERA PLAYING CARDS, ETC. PRESS 
ATION POSITIVES COLOR PLATES ( 
tay BLACK WHITE BLOW UPS 
PRESS CLEANER & MFG. CO. eS ) 
112 Hamilton Ave. DPHOTO LITHO DIVISION @ 
Cleveland, O. 216 NORTH CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 
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Pressroom Problems 
(from page 22) 


ket so that the peripheral fric- 
tion point is racing one point 
against another always results in 
a smeared dot. Or if the back 
lash gears have not been per- 
fectly adjusted; or if too much 
color is used on the surface, 
trouble always results. Each 
lithographer very probably has 
his own methods of attacking 
these problems. Whatever they 
are, it is absolutely essential that 
at all times proper pressure be 
maintained, that the thinnest 
ink film possible be used, and 
that correctly seasoned paper be 
used. 

5. Paper and its correct sea- 
soning. 

Major attention is being given 
to paper problems by nearly all 
paper manufacturers. They 
maintain highly equipped labo- 
ratories staffed by experts. The 
U. S. Bureau of Standards in 
Washington has published a num- 
ber of pamphlets recording its 
extensive findings on the subject. 
In other words there is an abund- 
ant amount of information on 
the subject at your disposal. 
My earnest recommendation is 
that you gather all of this pub- 
lished data together and study 
it thoroughly so that you will be 
fully informed on the subject of 
paper. It certainly deserves your 
close attention. 

It is difficult to say what kind 
of paper is best for all plants, 
because all plants do not operate 
under the same conditions; one 
may be air conditioned, another 
may not be; one plant may be 
located in the North, another in 
the South; but each lithographer 
should make a study of his oper- 
ating conditions and establish a 
set of standards around those 
conditions. The standard to aim 
for is a paper with a moisture 
content of 614 per cent, a press 
room temperature of 72°, and a 
relative humidity of 48 per cent. 
These conditions have been es- 
tablished by research engineers 
and laboratory experts in paper 
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mills throughout the country as 
ideal for the most successful 


‘ operation. 


Naturally, I don’t have all the 
answers to all the problems at- 
tendant to offset press operation. 
My purpose has been to cite a 
few which are considered the 
most important in the hope that 
you possibly might get a better 
perspective on your own specific 
problems. If you will but adopt 
standard methods of operation 
wherever possible, use the latest 
and most modern equipment, 
maintain close supervision in 
the pressroom, work closely with 
supply and equipment manu- 
facturers whenever trouble arises, 
rule out all guess-work, and 
study constantly all phases of 
offset operation you will go far 
towards solving your problems 
before they ever occur. 





J. M. Huber Appointments 


J. M. Huber, Inc., lithographic 
inks, New York, has appointed 
Louis Lara, formerly in charge 
of the company’s export divi- 
sion, as manager of its dealers’ 
division. Joseph Hart has been 
placed in charge of the export 
department, succeeding Mr. 
Lara. The company has also 
named Robert P. Lalor as man- 
ager of its New York branch, 
and Sam Mills, manager of 
national accounts. 


a ee 


Group Visits Consolidated 


Consolidated Lithographing 
Corp., Brooklyn, was host to a 
group of twenty-five students 
taking the course, “Manage- 
ment in Lithography,” offered 
by the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, New York, on the 
night of Oct. 18. The students, 
under the supervision of W. M. 
Winship, General Printing Ink 
Corp., who is the instructor, and 
with the guidance of H. C. Win- 
ter, of Consolidated Lithograph- 
ing, were conducted on a two- 
hour inspection trip through the 
plant, and saw at first hand the 
steps involved in making crayon 


drawings, stipple drawings, litho 
engravings, the operation of flat- 
bed presses, die cutting machines, 
sizing, bronzing, embossing and 
calendering operations. 





Generalize or Specialize 


(from page 32) 

The general line, as against 
specialized products, may well 
be considered a _ fixed item, 
changeable of course, in amount 
and quality. On the other hand, 
all fixed items in business fluctu- 
ate in much the same way. What 
is important, and what we have 
constantly endeavored to con- 
sider in our service as lithograph- 
ers, is the fact that business 
houses appreciate a source for 
any and all materials which logi- 
cally come under the head of 
advertising. 

It has not been my intention 
to give you a picture of one par- 
ticular offset plant so much as 
draw your attention to the fact 
that a company should build its 
foundation upon a definite type 
of service. It is my way of an- 
swering the question, “Is there 
an advantage in producing spe- 
cialties as against producing a 
general line of commercial work?”’ 
We personally lean towards a 
general line, not so much because 
the question is one-sided, but 
because the success of one or the 
other depends largely upon the 
market, the need and the local- 
ity, and the purposefulness of a 
definite plan from the beginning. 


8 ee 


Anthony J. Grillo, Oberly & 
Newell Lithograph Corp., New 
York, and I. Estaban, Wright 
Photo Offset Co., also of New 
York, were elected to member- 
ship in the New York Litho Club 


recently. 





The Associated Printers & 
Lithographers of St. Louis are 
again this year sponsoring classes 
in cost accounting, estimating, 
layout, typography and _ sales- 
manship. Classes began last 
month. 
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COLOR SEPARATIONS « 
BLACK AND WHITE- 
e COLOR CORRECTED 
NEGATIVES READY FOR 
THE PHOTO-COMPOSING 
MACHINE ¢ POSITIVES « 
PROVING « ¢ PRESS 
PLATES: ALBUMEN DEEP 
ETCH « « « 


“(o): GUARANTEE the same 
confidence and integrity that 


would be found in your own plant. 





WE OPERATE NO PRESSES NOR 
ARE WE AFFILIATED WITH ANY 
LITHOGRAPHIC HOUSE .... 


SWART-REICHEL, INC. 


Producers of Photo-Lith Work to the Trade 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-1906-7 








‘OFFSET OVERPRINT 


A HILO OVERPRINT VARNISH 
| MADE ESPECIALLY FOR USE ON 
LITHOGRAPHIC OFFSET PRESSES 


Offers the rich gloss and protection against 
smearing, scratching and moisture common to 
all Hilo Overprints. 


Works easily on the press and dries to a hard, | 








The Mezzograph 


(Grain) Screen 
in Photo -L ithography 


Tre Mezzograph Screen was originally made only in 
Europe, and in recent years has been excluded from this 
country by a prohibitive tariff. It is now manufactured in 
this country and has many uses. 

It is invaluable in the reproduction of Copy which was 
printed from Half-tone plates, as “moire” or geometric 
pattern is avoided. 


Perfect Highlight negatives may be made with it. In 
fact it affords the only simple and successful method of 
making perfect highlight negatives. 


In Color Work, there is no danger of pattern at any angle. 
A slight shifting of the screen between colors is all that 


is required. 
A Mezzograph Screen is used in the making of Litho 
Collotype Plates; the most beautiful of all printing processes. 


Manufactured Exclusively in the United States by 


10 W. Warren Ave. Detroit, Mich. 












LENSES 


for Photolithography 
“The Most Exact Tools" 






ARTAR APOCHROMAT GOTAR ANASTIGMAT 




















tack free film. 


Of particular interest to Lithographers is the fact 
that it will not cause scumming or tinting. 


For best results we suggest a minimum amount 
of water on the plate. 


Send for a working sample of Hilo Offset Overprint 
to try on your own presses. It's free. If you mail us 
a sample of your paper stock, we'll send you the 
Hilo Overprint best suited to your needs. 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 
42-60 Stewart Avenue 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Branches: Boston Chicago 


“75 Years in the Paint Industry” 






































f:9 to £:16 


The ideal lens for color 
separation negatives. Color- 
corrected to produce images 
of the same size, to cor- 
rectly superimpose in the 
finishing process. Focal 
lengths: 12 to 70 inches. 


GOERZ PRISMS, 


of the Highest Accuracy — 
For reversed negatives to 
save stripping the film, and 
reduction work. 


CPGOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


317 EAST 34" ST 


For FREE literature address DEPT. P. L. 1] 


#:6.8, £:8, £:10 
Assuring freedom from dis- 
tortion, this is the ideal lens 
for intricate subjects requir- 
ing an intense clarity of def- 
inition. Focal lengths: 8% 
to 24 inches. 


GOERZ FOCUSING 
MAGNIFIER 
with Adjustable Tube — For 
real accurate focusing at a 
fixed distance from ground 
glass or in checking up neg- 
atives. 
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Advertising Promotion 
(from page 49) 


Although the idea of a plant 
visit is the last item on the list, 
it is by no means the least im- 
portant, A trip through your 
plant might not be considered 
as a medium of advertising, but it 
really is, and a most effective one 
provided it is properly handled. 


F course, the tour through 
( the lithograph plant must 
be carefully planned. It is not 
enough to invite people to the 
plant and then hurry them 
through with a casual “That’s 
our photographic gallery—that’s 
our plate making department— 
there’s our press—there’s the 
frovt door, and what’s your 
hurry?”” Remember, to the 
average layman, a lithographic 
plant is as mysterious and com- 
plex as the inside of a strato- 
sphere plane. While everything is 
as familiar and simple to you as 
your collar button it is something 
entirely new and different to a 
furniture dealer or a clothing 
manufacturer, or even a depart- 
ment store advertising man. 
Start your trip through the 
plant at the same place a piece 
of copy comes in—the front door. 
Take your visitors along the 
same path followed by that 
piece of copy as it goes through 
its transformation from a rough 
piece of pencil copy to a finished 
job. Designate certain people as 
tour conductors and have the 
explanatory talk well formulated 
beforehand. If it is possible, and 
it generally should be, have a 
piece of copy ready to go through 
all the processes along the way. 
An excellent idea is to use one of 
your direct mail pieces as the 
specimen. Show your group the 
original copy when it first comes 
in, and then explain that you 
will show the steps through 
which the copy will go before it 
becomes ready for mailing. Take 
the visitors to the art and typing 
departments and show how they 
prepare the copy for the camera. 
Carry the copy to the gallery and 
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show how it is placed in the 
frame for photographing. Ex- 
plain the little details such as 
pumping the air out of the frame 
and why it is done, but do it in 
simple nen-technical language. 
If there are half-tones in the job, 
explain why it is necessary to 
break down the picture into half- 
tone dots—your guests probably 
won’t know, but they'll be inter- 
ested in learning. 

Carry on through the negative 
and plate making departments 
and in each place have ready fot 
display the negative and the 
plate used in the job. When the 
trip has reached the press, put 
on the plate and actually run the 
job which they have been fol- 
lowing. Carry right on through 
the bindery and when the mail- 
ing piece has been completed 
present each visitor with a copy. 
In all probability he will keep 
it as a memento of an interesting, 
entertaining, and highly instruc- 
tive trip. 

The prospects for plant tours 
are unlimited. Schools, church 
groups, and club groups are ex- 
cellent. The local advertising 
clubs are particularly good and 
a trip through your plant might 
be suggested as the business for 
a regular meeting. Plants in the 
New York and San Francisco 
areas should plan to capitalize on 
the forthcoming World’s Fairs. 
In other cities national conven- 
tions should not be overlooked. 

Create opportunities to speak 
before local advertising groups, 
exhibit samples of your work in 
local shows, follow up ail the 
chances in your locality to get 
your name and your business 
before the public. It all helps to 
turn the public toward your 
service. 

In closing, remember that ad- 
vertismg depends on what is 
done with the space you have 
bought. The copy in your adver- 
tisement must be well worded and 
to the point. Illustrations pro- 
vide additional value and color 
adds impetus, but it’s what you 
say that counts in turning people 
toward your advertised value. 


Awarded Pennant Prizes 


W. N. Winfield, president of 
National Lithograph Co., De- 
troit, was awarded a bronze ash 
tray with a figure of a baseball 
batter. Each member of Na- 
tional Lithograph’s _base- 
ball team was presented with a 
gold ring with a baseball design 
and the insignia of the company 
in hard enamel, as a result of the 
team’s showing in winning the 
Detroit Graphic Arts Baseball 
League pennant during the sea- 
son recently closed. 





Craftsmen’s Research Bureau 


The International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen has 
announced the organization of 
a research bureau to serve its 
members. The bureau will be 
under supervision of A. E. Gigen- 
gack, Public Printer, and M. S. 
Kantrowitz, Division of Tests 
and Technical Control, U. S. 
Government Printing Offiee, of 
Washington. Access to reference 
material in the U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, the U. S. 
Patent Office, Bureau of Stand- 
ards and the Library of Congress 
will aid the bureau in supplying 
information regarding materials, 
equipment, processes and tech- 
nique in all the graphic arts. Ab- 
stracts from current literature 
relating to the graphic arts pub- 
lished here and abroad will be 
supplied. The Research Bureau 
will be located in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 





H. Kurt Vahle, member of the 
sales staff of Cupples-Hesse En- 
velope and Lithographing Co., 
St. Louis, is one of the newly- 
elected directors of the Advertis- 
ing Club of St. Louis. 





Allied Display Crafts, Pitts- 
burgh, has elected Armour D. 
Wilcox, Jr., formerly with the 
industrial advertising depart- 
ment of Pittsburgh Steel Co., as 
president of the company. 
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Wage Law Now in Effect 


HE Federal Wage and Hour 

Bill, also known as the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
went into effect Monday, Octo- 
ber 24. 

The law is that all “engaged 
in commerce or in the production 
of goods for commerce” are sub- 
ject to the act. The penalties 
range to as high as $10,000 for 
violations. 

The maximum hours are 44 
per week with time-and-a-half, 
not vacations, for all over-time. 
The minimum wage is 25 cents 
per hour for the first year with a 
gradual increase. 

The employment of minors 
under 16, with exceptions noted 
here, is forbidden. The employ- 
ment of minors under 18 in any 
hazardous occupation is forbid- 
den. The Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, in charge 
of ruling on the status of minors, 
has granted a temporary respite 
for ninety days, until January 
23, 1939, which allows the em- 
ployment of minors over 14 when 
it is outside of school hours, not 
more than three hours a school 
day, not more than eight hours 
on any other day, and employ- 
ment must be confined to the 
hours between 6 a m. and 7 p. m. 
in any one day. All such em- 
ployment must be in compliance 
with Federal, State and civic 
regulations. 

Accurate record of the occupa- 
tion, wages and hours of each 
employee must be kept and 
readily accessible. Workers en- 
gaged in mechanical reproduc- 
tion, maintenance workers, 
watchmen, bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, clerks and errand boys 
are covered by the regulations. 
Exempt are executives and out- 
side salesmen. Executives, to be 
classed as such, must be paid not 
less than $30 per week, exclusive 
of board, lodging or other facili- 


ties. 
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Employment of learners, ap- 
prentices and handicapped work- 
ers at a rate lower than the nor- 
mal provisions of the act will be 
allowed only under special certifi- 
cates issued by the Administra- 
tor. 

The law throws upon every 
manufacturer or seller of goods 
in commerce the responsibility 
for observance of all its provi- 
sions. For instance: If the paper 
used in a job of printing was 
manufactured under conditions 
in violation of the law, the 
printer as well as the paper 
manufacturer could be held re- 
sponsible. 

It has been recommended that 
a form be printed on all invoices 
in language similar to the follow- 
ing: 

“It is our guarantee that all 
the goods and every part or 
ingredient, thereof, and hereby 
sold to you were produced under 





terms and conditions of employ- 
ment which satisfy all require- 
ments of the U. S. Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938.” 

It follows that manufacturers 
would at least play safer if they 
should demand a similar state- 
ment on all goods or services 
purchased. While such a certifi- 
cate might not relieve them of 
liability, it would at least show 
proof of good intent. 





Returns from Europe 

Herman  Bocorselski, _ presi- 
dent of Webb & Bocorselski- 
Norris Peters, photo-lithogra- 
phers, Washington, has just re- 
turned from an extended visit 
to Europe, visiting principally 
Italy and Germany. He was in 
Germany during the recent war 
scare. In Italy, in addition to 
spending much of his time in the 
art galleries, Mr. Bocorselski, 
quite against his will, saw a 
great deal of the inside of a 
Naples hospital. No sooner had 
he stepped ashore in that city, 
he relates, than he was bowled 
over by a taxi driver and re- 
ceived a broken collarbone. 


“Listen, Judson, will you stop trying to do your 


own theatre tickets and please get our orders out!” 
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New Equipment and Bulletins 





New Milwaukee Bronzer 
Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, recently announced a new 
model of its Milwaukee Bronzer 
with new features which include 
a cleaning device for dusting the 
reverse side of the sheet, and a 
motor-driven suction system 
which prevents loose bronze from 
being scattered around. The new 
bronzer is said to operate on a 
straight line, bronzing, dusting, 
and burnishing at one time. 
The manufacturer states that 
it can be adjusted to speeds con- 
forming with those of the offset 
press, and also has a fountain 
which can be adjusted to meet 
requirements. It will handle any 
weight paper, cardboard or metal 
up to 3/16 in. thick, it is claimed. 





New pH Slide Comparator 
W. A. Taylor & Co., Balti- 


more, manufacturers of pH Con- 
trol equipment, have developed 
a new slide comparator for the 
colorimetric determination of pH 
which is said to be more durable, 
easier to handle and lighter in 
weight than their previous out- 
fits. It is molded ,from plastic 
with pH values engraved in 
white on the plastic slides. The 
color standards contained in the 
slides are guaranteed by the 
manufacturer to maintain their 
accuracy for five years. All 
metal parts are rustproof. The 
outfit, including the slide, is 10 
inches long, 2 1/8 inches wide 
and 4 inches high, and weighs 
11% pounds. 





Develops New Roller Base 
Sam’] Bingham’s Sons Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, announces the 
development of a new soft roller 
base to be used in its roller coat- 
ing system, which consists of a 
durable roller base surfaced with 
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a renewable glue-glycerine com- 
position. The composition coat- 
ing is applied with a roller sur- 
facing machine, which has been 
designed for that purpose by C. 
C. Bingham, president of the 
company. When the outer sur- 
face composition on the roller 
shows wear or loses the tackiness 
necessary to proper distribution 
of ink, it can all be quickly re- 
moved by placing in hot water 
without injury to the roller, and 
then replaced by re-surfacing 
with the new coating. 





Webendorfer Web Offset Press 


Webendorfer-Wills Co., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., has an- 
nounced a new small web offset 
press which lithographs both 
sides of a sheet at the same time 
and rewinds the rolls. It is said 
to have been designed to supply 
the demand for a press smaller 
than the large continuous proc- 
ess web reel-fed machine, and 
larger than the sheet-fed offset 
press. It takes a sheet 2234 
inches long and operates at a 
speed of 10,000 cylinder revolu- 
tions per hour. The new ma- 
chine, it is announced, makes it 
possible to print a newspaper in 
four-page sections. For use with 
the little web press a collating 
machine has been developed 
which takes the lithographed 
rolls and collates them—4, 8, 12, 
16, or more pages—and makes a 
fold to complete the newspaper. 
The size is that of tabloid news- 
papers, 11 by 17. 


—_—__~+~+__ - 
Miehle Folder 
Miehle Printing Press and 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, has just 
issued No. 5 in its “Straight 
Thinking” series. The folder 


says that “because we note the 





subject of ‘over-equipment’ rear- 
ing its well-battered, head the 
manufacturers of Miehle presses 
believe the time is ripe to re- 
affirm their permanent policy.” 
The folder then states the Miehle 
policy on price cutting, “‘over 
equipping,” and competition in 
the printing industry. Readers 
interested in obtaining copies of 
“Straight Thinking,’ No. 5, are 
requested to write directly to 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. 
Co., 14th St. and S. Damen 
Ave., Chicago. 
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Lanston Folder 


Lanston Monotype Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, has just 
issued a folder describing and 
illustrating the Monotype Giant 
Caster and its products. A type 
chart is included showing the 
Monotype Giant Caster Faces. 
The Monotype Giant Caster 
makes type in all sizes from 14 
point to 72 point and 84 point 
title line caps. The 14 and 18 
point type is cast solid in core- 
less molds; 24 and 30 point in 
molds which provide for one 
core; 36, 42, 48, 60, and 72 point 
in double-core molds, thus, it is 
claimed, making a material sav- 
ing in metal. The folder also de- 
scribes Giant Caster furniture 
which can also be made in sizes 
from 14 point to 72 point, and in 
any length from 1 pica up. 
Copies of the folder are available 
on request. 





Issues “Trouble Shooter” 


Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 
New York, is distributing a 
photo-offset “Trouble Shooter” 
in the form of a questionnaire 
designed to enable the company 
to analyze and correct the pro- 
duction problems of its cus- 
tomers. 


ee 


A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, has just issued a folder 
with samples of its coverpapers 
for use in offset printing. Copies 
available on request. 
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ierica's fastest-s selling folder. Economical 
and a dhasmaliae It's also an Automatic Mul- 


tiple Perforating Machine. 15,000 to 50,000 








VERSATILITY SUPREME 


She lew BADM CLutomatic Folder 


folded signatures an hour; folds thinnest to 
thickest papers. 60 Styles of Folds. | to 5 
folds in one operation. Accuracy unexcelled. 





Only *95 down * * * *1 a Day 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA PS. 

















Your Own 
Personal Copy 


of the 


PHOTO LITHOGRAPHER 





@ Can be mailed to your home or office. 
@ Yours to read when and where you please. 


@ No waiting for the “routed” office copy to 
reach you. 


@ To cut up — if you insist — or to accumu- 
late a yearly file for binding. 


@ A small cost — $3.00 per year, — and a 
great convenience. 


* 


The PHOTO LITHOGRAPHER, Inc. 


254 West 31st St. New York, N. Y. 














MAY WE HELP YOU 


to speed up make readys 


By reducing your paper troubles such as distortion, 
wrinkling, static, picking, misregister and obtaining the 
correct moisture content. Or if you are troubled with 
any of the other mechanical ills of lithography as listed 
below, our experience in solving these problems may 
help you to make substantial savings. 


Moisture control and Lack of depth and 
paper conditioning sharpness of grain 

Press streaks and IHuminating and 
distorted halftone dots arc lamp problems 
Excessive plate spoilage A. C. brakes and change 
and short plate life over from D. C. advice. 


lf your technical man cannot give his undivided time to 
the solution of your problem 


Consider Our Consulting Service 


C. W. LATHAM ASSOCIATES 


6 LAFAYETTE AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















Strictly Pure. . 


Chicago Sales Agent 
EDWARD J. LEWIS — 9 SOUTH CLINTON ST. 





CARTER vccceuserens ron re 


BURNT LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISHES, BURNT PLATE OILS, DRYERS, ETC. 


. Always Uniform 


For Metal Decorating ... White Metal Finishing Varnishes, endorsed by Leaders 
There is no Substitute for Quality 


C. W. H. CARTER 


100 VARICK STREET Established ises NEW YORK, N. Y. 























VARNISHES 
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Selling from Price List 
(from page 35) 


idea of costs was based on a mis- 
understanding of what our good 
friends in the press manufactur- 
ing business mean when they say 
you can get anywhere from 5,000 
to 7,000 impressions per hour 
on their presses. The prices this 
concern quoted, according to at 
least a dozen reports, must have 
been based on these figures. We 
began to get reports from our old 
customers and prospects to the 
effect that “‘your prices are 50% 
higher than so and so.” After 
awhile this was reduced to 25 per 
cent. I feel that the man that 
quoted only 10% under me by 
guiding himself by my price list 
did but little damage, if any, to 
us or to the industry as a whole, 
as compared to what this last 
concern did to themselves, to us 
and to the industry in quoting 
the ridiculous prices they did. 

I believe it would be a step 
forward for the photo-lithograph- 
ic industry if a standard meth- 
od of analyzing and pricing our 
products could be agreed upon. 
I entered the graphic arts in- 
dustry back in 1900 as a photo- 
engraver. At that time both 
zines and half-tones were being 
sold on a square inch basis with 
a 10 inch minimum. Prices had 
been driven down to a point 
where it was well understood by 
the leaders in the industry that 
it was impossible to make a profit 
on these minimum cuts of which 
the industry had so many. It 
took a number of years to get the 
present photo-engraving scale 
into general use, and it is well 
understood by everyone who 
knows the history of the photo- 
engraving branch of the graphic 
arts that this industry is very 
prosperous. The photo-engrav- 
ing scale, which is a printed price 
list, had much to do with holding 
up the prices in that industry. 
If the photo-lithographic indus- 
try would get together and adopt 
a standardized method of selling 
their product, I believe this would 
react to its advantage. 
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Training Salesmen 
(from page 26) 


mentals of the technical process 
to be sure of their ground when 
they talked to buyers in order 
to instill that confidence. 

The salesman who thinks 
plate making is as simple as 
taking snapshots with a brownie, 
and that as soon as any plate is 
wrapped around the cylinder of 
an offset press it will start pro- 
ducing at a rate of 5,000 an hour, 
can do more damage to a busi- 
ness in a few weeks than the 
management can correct in years. 

A salesman should know 
enough about his firm’s produc- 
tion methods and costs to believe 
in the prices that are given him 
and be loyal to his house. A sales- 
man should be made to realize 
that lithography is not a cheap 
process. Unless he gets that no- 
tion out of his head, he will not 
only pile up losses for his firm, 
but will help most decidedly to 
tear down the price standards 
of the industry when the crying 
need is to build up confidence in 
the mind of the buyer and estab- 
lish the general belief that lithog- 
raphy is a superior, quality proc- 
ess. 

Salesmen operating in a crea- 
tive field such as ours often pre- 
sent a distinct problem. The 
salesman who rushes into the art 
department and says, “‘get up an 
idea for Smith and Jones, I’m 
sure they will buy it,” has cost 
the industry thousands of dol- 
lars. Sometimes he sells the idea, 
but sometimes he doesn’t and 
the creative costs pile up. The 
salesman who patiently builds 
up his prospect to the point 
where he can present an idea 
that appeals, then encourages 
the customer to participate in 
building up the idea into a 
tangible product, is the kind of a 
salesman we need. 

Let’s start training our sales- 
men from the time they enter the 
front door for the first time, and 
continue training them, just as 
we do the production men in the 
plant. 


Look Before You Leap 
(from page 24) 


1. You can plunge boldly in 
with a big splash and start a new 
business from scratch. This 
means some heavy investing in 
capital assets and requires a very 
substantial fund for working 
capital. It is my guess that you 
will not try this course if you are 
investing money that you your- 
self have earned and saved. 

2. You can purchase the plant 
and good will of a company that 
either is not prospering too well, 
is going out of business or has 
already closed its doors. If such 
a firm possessed a good name, it 
has definite value and in addi- 
tion, you may acquire a good 
bargain in equipment. 

3. You can acquire an interest 
in a large going concern and 
become one of the management 
or possibly open a branch of the 
parent company. In the latter 
case, you may make use of your 
own money and the prestige of 
the other firm on some mutually 
beneficial agreement. 

4. You can seek some sub- 
stantial source of desirable photo- 
lithographic business and thus 
obtain a useful partner or offer 
to produce this business on a 
profit-sharing basis. 

There are doubtless many 
other means by which you may 
go into business for yourself but 
whatever method is selected, no 
definite commitments should be 
made until sound advice has 
been secured and each step care- 
fully considered. 

“The average life of all busi- 
ness enterprises is only about 
sixty-six months,’ says Mr. 
Foulke of Dun & Bradstreet. 
Prof. Cover also finds that of 709 
bankrupt units which he was 
able to analyze for longevity of 
operation, only 55 per cent had 
been in existence for five years. 


>< 


Stubbs Lithographing Co., 
Detroit, has just installed a new 
Harris two-color offset press, 
42 x 58, capacity 8,000 per hour. 
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Levy “C” Precision Semi-Metal Camera, Dark Room Type 





For Faithful REPRODUCTION! 


LEV Y CAMERAS 


Standard and Dark Room Types—Made of Wood or Metal 
LEVY | VACUUM PRINTING FRAMES 





HALFTONE SCREENS 
LENSES LAMPS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


REPRO-ART MACHINERY CO. 


Makers of Precision Production Cameras for 35 Years 
WAYNE AVE. & BERKELEY STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








pH SLIDE COMPARATORS 





A simple and practical outfit for Control of 


FOUNTAIN SOLUTIONS 


and 


COATING MIXTURES 


Single Slide Comparator (Bromcresol Green) $15.00 


Full information on request. 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO., Inc. 


872 LINDEN AVENUE BALTIMORE, MD. 








A trial will sell when the product is 


OKAY 


Therefore we urge every lithographer 
to send for samples of — 


OKAY Opaque 
For better finished negatives — smooth-flowing, dense opacity, 
quick-drying, non-cracking. 


OKAY Developing Ink 
For dependable press plates — easily applied, clear, sharp, 
acid-resistant image, long press life, releases easily from bore 
grain under high humidity. 


OKAY Cellulose Opaque Ke 
For masking — no sheet preparation to get a “bite,” lays ; 
smooth without creeping or running, dense opacity, quick- 
drying, non-cracking, film easily removed with water. 


OKAY Wet Process Opaque 
Oil base, a new development — lays smooth without piling, 
dense, tenacious, will not chip or flake under heat, does not 
injure negative, film easily removed with alcohol. 
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All of these photo-offset specialties are manufactured and 
distributed only by 


FRANCIS G. OKIE CO. 


247 S. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


or their agents. Also manufacturers of high-grade 
photo-offset inks, fine printing inks, compounds, etc. 
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Lithographic Abstracts 





Abstracts of important current articles, 
patents, and books, compiled by the Re- 
search Department of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, Inc. These abstracts 
represent statements made by the authors of 
articles abstracted, and do not express the 
opinions of the abstractors or of the Research 
Department. Mimeographed lists have been 
prepared of (1) Periodicals Abstracted by 
the Department of Lithographic Research, 
and (2) Books of Interest to Lithographers. 
Either list may be obtained for six cents, or 
both for ten cents (in stamps). Address the 
Department of Lithographic Research, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Photography and Color 
Correction 


Brightness-Distribution in 
Image-Plane of Photographic 
Objectives. K. Pritschow. Photo- 
graphische Industrie, 1938, 36, 
pp. 126-128, 424-428. The first 
part of the paper gives diagrams 
showing how the light reaching 
the edges and corners of the focal 
plane of a camera is reduced by 
the ‘“‘vignetting” effect, by 
which not all the light passing 
through the front lens-compo- 
nent emerges from the assembly. 
In the second part, methods of 
examining this effect are de- 
scribed. Superposed upon this 
effect, which is minimized by 
use of low apertures, is the nor- 
mal working of the “fourth- 
power law.” (Photographic Ab- 
stracts, 18, No. 71, 1938, p. 127.) 


Tricolor Reflection Densities 
in a Photographic Subject and 
Their Relation to Separation 
Negative Densities. G. Geoghe- 
gan and P. C. Smethurst. British 
Journal of Photography, 85, No. 
4074, June 3, 1938, pp. 339-42; 
No. 4075, June 10, 1938, pp. 
355-7; No. 4076, June 17, 1938, 
pp. 371-3. The use of one par- 
ticular range of densities is a 
necessity if consistent color re- 
production is to be obtained 
from separation negatives. Dif- 
ferences in spectral sensitivity 
between various emulsions cause 
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material differences in color re- 
production. The fact that visual 
and emulsion sensitivity to color 
are not identical cause anoma- 
lous results when visual tricolor 
reflection density values are plot- 
ted against the appropriate sepa- 
ration negative densities. A color 
with a visual tricolor reflection 
density of more than zero may 
have a higher density im the 
separation negative than is given 
by a white area of zero RD; this 
fact being caused by the differ- 
ence in spectral sensitivity be- 
tween the eye and the emulsion 
used. Graphs and tables illus- 
trate the experiments. 


Dry Plates for Black-and- 
White Work. F. J. Tritton. 
Process Engravers’ Monthly, 45, 
No. 536, Aug. 1938, pp. 262-3. 
To obtain a satisfactory black- 
and-white reproduction of a fully 
colored original, a panchromatic 
plate and a suitable filter must 
be used. Where strict accuracy 
of tone is of secondary impor- 
tance, the cheaper and more 
easily handled orthochromatic 
plate will do. For flat copy con- 
taining no color a non-color-sen- 
sitive dry plate is sufficient. 
Puints of consideration when 
first changing from wet to dry 
plates are mentioned, and the 
use of adequate dark-room il- 
lumination is urged. 


Colour Photography in Prac- 
tice (Book). D. A. Spencer. 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Lid. 
and Henry Greenwood, Ltd. 21s 
net. In this new book on color 
photography, Spencer includes 
all the practical information re- 
quired by the serious present-day 
color photographer, with only so 
much historical and theoretical 
material as to make his under- 
standing complete. Exception- 
ally clear explanations, accom- 
panied by easily understood dia- 
grams in color, show the operat- 


ing principles of the most repre- 
sentative processes. For all the 
methods of present day impor- 
tance, complete instructions are 
given. One-shot cameras, color- 
separation negative making, stu- 
dio technique, and methods of 
development and control are 
fully covered. Vivex, Koda- 
chrome, Agfacolor, and other 
commercial processes are dis- 
cussed. The use of manual re- 
touching in the reproduction of 
color photographs by printing 
processes is deplored. The color 
worker will find this book up to 
the minute and valuable both 
for general information and for 
reference. 


Simplified Dufaycolor Process- 
ing. P. W. Harris. Miniature 
Camera Magazine, Sept. 1938, 
p. 774; British Journal of Photog- 
raphy, 85, No. 4089, Sept. 16, 
1938, p. 588. This article gives 
details of a newly worked out 
process for the development of 
Dufaycolor, which has the ad- 
vantage that the whole process 
may be carried out in a tank 
from beginning to end without 
removal of the film. Darkening 
after reversal is chemically at- 
tained. Development, reversal 
bath, clearing bath, chemical 
blackener, and fixing and harden- 
ing bath formulas are given. 


The H. and D. Curve: How 
To Make and How To Use It. 
R. F. Beers. American Annual of 
Photography, 1938, 52, pp. 53— 
66. Negatives which had been 
given exposures from 14 to 1,024 
seconds were cut and developed 
for various times, and then 
printed to match a standard 
grey. The opacity of the nega- 
tives was considered directly 
proportional to the printing time, 
and was converted to density 
and plotted against the logarithm 
of the exposure in the conven- 
tional manner. Formulae and 
tabular matter permit the calcu- 
lation of the absolute exposure, 
useful exposures, and the bright- 
ness range of various subjects. 
(Photographie Abstracts, 18, No. 
71, 1938, p. 144.) 
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reminder 
like this may 
save you time 
and money, and 
give you a better 
job, when next you need 









GRAINED ZINC 
GLASS, ALUMINUM 
AND MULTILITH PLATES 






Fine Quality - Prompt Service - Reasonable Prices 


Illinois Plate Graining Co., Inc. 
913-921 WEST VAN BUREN ST. @ CHICAGO, ILL. 

















“ASCO” 


(RED) 
OPAQUE 
BLOCKS OUT 
WITH A 
SINGLE STROKE 


Exceptional opaci- 
ty permits close 
contact with print. 
4 Ground extremely fine. Flows freely from brush, pen 
ve or airbrush. Leaves a thin smooth film that will 
not crack or chip off. 

Test it yourself — Send for a sample. 

ARTISTS SUPPLY COMPANY 

7610 Decker Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Ask your dealer for ‘Asco’’ 





4 
S55 PAMSEY AVENUE, 
YONKERS, N._Y. 


DESIGNING 


PEN DRAWING 
ENGRAVING 
RETOUCHING 
NEGATIVES 











SULLEBARGER 








For 


CAMERAS VACUUM FRAMES 
SCREENS WHIRLERS 
LENSES CARBONS 

ARC LAMPS OKAY OPAQUE 








OKAY DEVELOPING INK 








E.T. SULLEBARGER CO. 


N16 JOHN STREET 538 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















[ KORN'S 
LITHOGRAPHIC CRAYONS 
” CRAYON PAPER PENCILS 


AUTOGRAPHIC TRANSFER INK 
MUSIC-PLATE TRANSFER INK 





Manufactured by 
WM. KORN, INC. 


NEW YORK 








ee STICK TUSCHE | 
“ LIQUID TUSCHE 

“ RUBBING INK 

. TRANSFER INK 


= 





260 WEST STREET 
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Milwaukee 
Bronzers 


for all presses. Also some rebuilt units. 


Write 
C.B. Henschel Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 















SET YOUR 
OWN TYPE . 


with FOTOTYPE Cardboard Letters. Save 
composition costs on paste-ups. Self-aligning 
.. . Easy to use. Write for folder. 


FOTOTYPE, 631 W. Washington, Chicago. 
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Kodachrome Reproduction. 
J. S. Mertle. American Photo- 
Engraver, 30, No. 6, June 1938, 
pp. 499-502; No. 7, July 1938, 
pp. 602-5; No. 8, Aug. 1938, pp. 
693-6. Following a review of the 
principles of the Kodachrome 
process, a complete discussion of 
the indirect and direct half-tone 
processes of Kodachrome repro- 
duction is given. Lenses, pro- 
jectors, and the type of illumina- 
tion necessary for good repro- 
duction are considered in detail, 
as well as exposure, development 
of separation negatives, masking, 
methods, and etching. 


Emulsion for Making Color 
Separation Negatives. Inter- 
chemical Corporation. French 
Patent No. 826,397. An emulsion 
for making  color-separation 
negatives with integral masks 
contains a sensitizing dye to sen- 
sitize some of the silver halide to 
one color and an inversion dye 
of a different color. (Monthly 
Abstract Bulletin of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, 24, p. 350 
(1938).) 


Color-Separation Negative. 
Interchemical Corporation. 
French Patent No. 826,396. A 
color-separation negative with 
an integral mask consists of two 
sensitive layers on one support, 
one layer being developed to a 
negative and the other to a 
positive. (Monthly Abstract Bul- 
letin of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, 24, p. 349 (1938).) 


Ilford Screen Direction Indi- 
eator. F. J. Tritton and E. T. 
Wilson. Photographic Journal, 
1938, 78, pp. 15-18. The super- 
position of the dot images neces- 
sary in color printing may easily 
lead to interference patterns un- 
less carefully done. The angles 
between the rulings for the vari- 
ous negatives are well known and 
must be accurately adhered to, 
but existing methods for setting 
screens in most cameras appear 
to be rather crude. The Ilford 
screen direction indicator is a 
small device intended to provide 
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the necessary check on the set- 
ting of the screens, and yields a 
permanent record of the exact 
setting of the screens. It consists 
of a series of semicircular graded 
rulings on a card and is printed 
with a series of radial lines sepa- 
rated by 15 degrees. The inter- 
ference pattern obtained is a 
series of concentric rings, and 
these rings can be positioned on 
any one of the radial lines by 
using a rotating screen in the 
camera. When setting the screen 
fér the next color, it is only neces- 
sary to rotate the screen until 
the interference rings are on an- 
other radial line at the desired 
angular displacement from the 
first line used. (Photographic Ab- 
stracts, 18, No. 71, 1938, p. 153.) 


New Angular Adjustment to 
Avoid “Pattern” in Four-Color 
Half-tone. R. S. Cox and C. D. 
Hallam. Process Engravers’ 
Monthly, 45, No. 536, Aug. 1938, 
pp. 272-5. “Pattern” caused by 
the rulings of a half-tone screen 
not being exactly at right angles 
may be eliminated by the use of 
an angular separation between 
the red, blue, and black printers 
of 60° instead of 30°. The ex- 
planation of the reason for this 
angular adjustment preventing 
“pattern ”’ is illustrated with dia- 
grams. 


Planographic Printing Sur- 
faces and Plate Preparation 


Planographic Printing Plate. 
G. S. Rowell. U. S. Patent No. 
2,129,071. A process of preparing 
aluminum planographic printing 
plates which includes the steps of 
reacting sheet aluminum with 
an alkali carbonate by immersing 
said aluminum in a bath main- 
tained at between 170 degrees F. 
and the boiling point and con- 
sisting of an aqueous solution of 
said carbonate of between 0.3 per 
centum and 1% per centum con- 
centration for from 15 to 8 
minutes, whereby said alumi- 
num is simultaneously freed from 
grease, is grained and is coated 
with a porous crystalline layer 


comprising said alkali carbonate 
and thereafter washing and dry- 
ing the so-treated aluminum. 


Method of Producing a Print- 
ing Plate. E. E. Eckardt. U. S. 
Patent No. 2,130,735. The meth- 
od of producing a printing plate, 
comprising exposing and de- 
veloping a light-sensitive silver- 
halide layer, treating said layer 
so as to cause the silver particles 
therein to become rearranged to 
form a screen, exposing a sensi- 
tized metal plate through said 
layer, and etching said plate. 


Equipment and Materials 


Improvements Relating to 
Lithographic Printing and to Ap- 
paratus Therefor. L. Coates. 
British Patent No. 488,444. This 
apparatus, designed to prevent 
contamination of the damping 
rollers by ink, comprises the 
usual form of damping rollers, 
and the roller from the surface 
of which the water is supplied 
directly to the damping rollers, 
but in which the scavengering 
means for removing undesirable 
deposits from the damping rol- 
lers is entirely separate from the 
roller which directly supplies the 
water to the damping rollers. 
The roller which supplies di- 
rectly the water to the damping 
rollers is provided with a surface 
which is rendered receptive to 
water but non-receptive to the 
ink or any of the oily constitu- 
ents thereof. This immunity is 
obtained by surfacing the above 
mentioned rollers with lead or 
chromium or an alloy containing 
either or both of these metals, 
and by cleaning the surfaces 
with sodium hydroxide and a 
dilute solution of sulfuric acid. 
(British and Colonial Printer and 
Stationer, 123, No. 512, Aug. 11, 
1938; p. 136.) 


Drying Operations and Equip- 
ment. W. N. Misuraca. National 
Lithographer, 45, No. 9, Sept. 
1938, pp. 40-1. Careful drying is 
necessary for good results in a 
metal decorating plant. There 
are two types of drying ovens 
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for this purpose, the one way 
oven and the return oven. Dry- 
ing times are influenced by type 
of oven, source and type of heat, 
air circulation, type of material, 
thickness of the film applied on 
the sheet, type of surface on 
which the material is applied, 
and local conditions. In regard 
to drying time, it is wise to fol- 
low the advice of the maker of 
the material to be dried. Direct 
and indirect heat both give 
splendid results provided that 
good air circulation is obtained. 


Paper and Ink 


Standard Methods for Test- 
ing Ink Colors. Printing Ink 
Production Club. American Ink 
Maker, 16, No. 9, Sept. 1938, 
pp. 55-8. The Technical Com- 
mittee of the Printing Ink Pro- 
duction Club has drawn up a 
set of standard methods for 
testing colors for printing ink 
use. The apparatus and proce- 
dure for determining shade and 
strength, oil absorption, light 
resistance, and tests for oil or 
varnish, water, alcohol, paraffin, 
acid, alkali, and soap bleeding 
are covered in detail. 


Gloss Inks Should Dry Fast. 
Anonymous. Printing, 62, No. 8, 
Aug. 1938, p. 48, The faster the 
drying of gloss inks, the less 
penetration into the paper and 
the better the gloss. To do away 
with drying on the press, the use 
of a slower drying ink during 
make ready, to be washed off 
before the actual run, is advo- 
cated. Pre-test of the selected 
ink on the selected paper is the 
only safe rule. 


Lithography Abroad: Difficul- 
ties with Offset Colors. Trans- 
lated by H. Friese from Deutscher 
Drucker, 44, No. 525, June 1938, 
pp. 409-10. Midwestern Lithog- 
rapher, 3, No. 5, Sept. 1938, p. 8. 
The importance of using ink 
consistencies that are amenable 
to the paper surfaces and to the 
speed of the press is stressed. 
Scumming of the plate may be 
caused by thin or greasy ink. 
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Excessive use of driers hardens 
the ink too soon, so that succeed- 
ing colors have a tendency to roll 
off the surface of the last color 
down. The importance of day- 
lighted rooms for color sheet 
judging and the folly of using 
cheap inks are stressed. 


Electro-Optical System for 
Color Reproduction. Interchemi- 
cal Corporation. French Patent 
No. 826,192. An electro-optical 
system for color reproduction 
introduces color correction by 
separately scanning two or more 
color-separation images simul- 
taneously and by combining the 
electric signals so that one acts 
as a mask for the other. The 
modification of one signal by an- 
other is preferably linear and 
corresponds to the subtraction 
of transparencies rather than 
densities of the separation im- 
ages. (Monthly Abstract Bulletin 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
24, p. 349 (1938).) 


New Inks From Rubber. R. A. 
Crawford and D. B. Forman. 
Rubber Age, 43, No. 5, Aug. 1938, 
pp. 281-4. There are three types 
of inks made from heat-liquified 
rubber: (1) non-drying or vul- 
canizing inks, (2) inks that dry 
by oxidation at ordinary tem- 
peratures, and (3) fast drying 
and super adhesion inks. These 
inks cause less swelling of (rub- 
ber) plates than vegetable oil 
inks, do not possess the pro- 
nounced skinning effect of litho- 
varnish inks, show good cover- 
age, distribute well on rolls, age 
satisfactorily and produce good 
printed detail. The preparation 
of the liquid rubber and the com- 
pounding, mixing, and grinding 
of the ink are described. Work is 
being done on the development 
of typographic and lithographic 
inks, and many new and inter- 
esting uses are expected. 


Determination of Ink Color 
by Spectrophotometric Analy- 
sis. Interchemical Corporation. 
French Patent No. 826,193. The 
exact color, i.e., the spectral 
distribution of the reflectivities 
of an ink or pigment, such as is 





used in photomechanical repro- 
duction, depends on the density 
to which it is printed and its 
relative density with respect to 
the other inks present. The color 
of a constituent ink in any color 
patch is determined by compar- 
ing a spectrophotometric analy- 
sis of that patch with one of a 
patch having slightly more or 
less of the constituent ink in 
question. (Monthly Abstract Bul- 
letin of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, 24, p. 349 (1938).) 


How Shall I Mix the Ink? 
A. H. Reiser. Lithographers’ 
Journal, 23, No. 5, Sept. 1938, 
pp. 239, 259. Factors influencing 
the mixing of ink are: (1) the 
ink itself, (2) ingredients to be 
added by the user. such as driers 
and anti-driers, (3) the type of 
paper to be used, (4) the mois- 
ture inthe atmosphere and paper, 
and on the plate, (5) the kind of 
image and the kind of grain on 
the plate, and (6) the use to 
which the job is to be put. Ink 
dries by (1) absorption, (2) evap- 
oration, (3) oxidation, and (4) 
exposure to light and heat. The 
ink maker should be consulted 
as to the proper application of 
driers for his ink and for the 
paper. Since offset printing uses 
a thin film of ink, anything added 
to the ink may detract from its 
covering power. 


Send Good _ Reproduction 
Proofs. J. P. Baxley. Inland 
Printer, 101, No. 6, Sept. 1938, 
pp. 74-5. A drying rack is il- 
lustrated which obviates the use 
of powdered magnesia, or the 
wasting of needed hours in‘ dry- 
ing proofs intended for repro- 
duction. Paper should be white, 
natural or ivory; semi-glossy; 
and 100 or 120 pound weight. 
The heavy-bodied, dull-drying, 
deep black ink should not con- 
tain too much drier. Pliable com- 
position rollers, a modern proof 
press in perfect adjustment, and 
a “‘kiss” impression should be 
used. Sans-serif and flat-serif de- 
signs in monotone faces are the 
best kinds of type for camera re- 
production. 
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Classified Advertising—All classified ad- 
vertisements will be charged for at the rate 
of ten cents per word. $2.00 minimum, 
except those of individuals seeking employ- 
ment where the rate is five cents per word, 
$1.00 minimum. Address all replies to 
Classified Advertisements with Box Number, 
care of The Photo-Lithographer, 254 W. 
3ist St., New York. 





Wanted to Buy: 

A negative holder and 
registration device complete, size 
16 x 20 or larger, for Lanston- 
Monotype Directoplate Composing 
Machine—type or style SLX. Na- 
tional Printing Co., Inc. Thompson- 
ville, Conn. 





Wanted to Buy: 

Used 14 x 20 or 17 x 22 
offset press in good condition, plate 
camera. 


making equipment and 


Box 915. 





For Sale: 

(Camera Outfit 20” by 
20’ Wesel camera and stand, pair of 
30 ampere Macbeth Lamps, 1614” 
Goertz Artar lense, 11 by 14 half- 
tone screen.) Vacuum _ printing 
frame semi-new, table model 22” by 
28"’ $75.00. Singer Eng’r Co., 49 
Prince St., New York. (Camera and 
Lamp experts.) Telephone Canal 
6-5810. 


Lithographic Services: 

Color Correction and 
Retouching Bureau. Litho-Gravure- 
Collotype. Send us your color work 
for expert dot-etching—your black 
and white for retouching. Moderate 
rates, union labor, work done in 
your shop or ours. 1107 Broadway 
(10th floor) New York City. Chelsea 
35-3600. 


Position Wanted: 

Lithographic Foreman 
who can build accounts on quality 
production. Can teach, have oper- 
ated all machines excepting press 
Know Lithography from selling to 
finishing. Own Color camera. Seek 
opportunity in plant where coopera- 
assured. 


tion and renumeration 
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Consider partnership or block of 
existing stock. I don’t want a job, 
I have one now. Show me an oppor- 
tunity, please. Box 919. 





Position Wanted: 

Photographer—Plate 
maker—Stripper—Young man, 28, 
desires position. Complete knowl- 
edge modern offset methods. Ten 
years’ experience. Locate anywhere. 
Box 916. 








Position Wanted: 

Photo-Offset Foreman— 
15 years’ experience camera, strip- 
ping, plate making, layout, etc., de- 
sires pcsition as foreman, capable 
taking charge medium size shop; 
fast reproduction worker. Box 917. 





Position Wanted: 

Foreman: Responsibili- 
ties camera and photo composing 
departments; color process and 
black and white. Fifteen years’ 
experience. Box 918. 





Position Wanted: 
Artist, 
plate maker desires connection with 
small firm, any location. Available 
immediately. Can _ handle line, 
half-tone and continuous tone on 
films and dry plates, using any 
kind of emulsion and filter; excellent 
line and continuous tone prints, 
enlargements, etc., retouching, let- 
tering, some designing. Box 902. 


cameramapD, 








Selling Quality 
(from page 53) 

with photo-offset lithography 
on jobs using fancy finish 
papers for half-tones. The best 
letterpress can do is to pebble 
afterwards. And, for unusual 
effects in stocks, the photo-offset 
lithographer can take many text 
and light cover stocks, have 
these pebbled first and then run 
them. Also, an advertisement 
can be changed into a broadside 
by the phovo-offset lithographer. 
His camera does the trick with- 
out need of new plates or new 
composition through  enlarge- 


ment, a simple operation. Even 








if the original art work is miss- 
ing, the photo-offset plant can 
do satisfactory work from a good 
tear sheet. 

Salesmen must be trained to 
sell quality production. They 
must be made aware of the 
market conditions, the merchan- 
dising angle. They have been 
selling economy and cheap pro- 
duction. Let them now sell ec- 
onomy plus quality production. 
It may be necessary to educate 
them. A series of sales meetings 
will help. Make the keynote of 
such meetings the selling of 
quality. Bring in plant techni- 
cians, camera, stripping, plate, 
pressroom experts, one at each 
meeting. Have the salesmen see 
how these operations are done 
in the plant. 

Above all, see that your sales- 
men are well informed so they 
can speak and advise _intelli- 
gently. A salesman is afraid to 
sell quality photo-offset when he 
knows little about it. He will 
push the cheap combination 
work because it is simpler to 
comprehend. All he will do when 
confronted with a quality job is 
to take back the dummy or 
specifications to get a quotation. 
He will not advise or make sug- 
gestions. 


Burnham Joins Vulcan 


Vulcan Proofing Co., manu- 
facturers of offset blankets and 
lithographic rollers, Brooklyn, 
has announced the appointment 
of Jerome B. Burnham’ to its 
sales staff in charge of sales of 
“Vulcan” rollers. Mr. Burnham 
was formerly with Ideal Roller 
& Mfg. Co., Long Island City, 
Ee 





Spencer Parker Weds 

Spencer W. Parker, vice presi- 
dent, Photo-Litho Plate Grain- 
ing Co., Baltimore, and Miss 
Eileen O'Toole, also of that city, 
were married on Oct. 25. Mr. 
Parker and his bride are spending 
their honeymoon at Miami, Fla. 
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If... like many other executives... you 
consider opacity an important require- 
ment of the paper you use...you 
should know about FRAOPAQUE. If you 
are finding some of your quality work 
threatened by “show-thru”, you should 
be using FRAOPAQUE...the high 
opacity paper. 

So opaque is FRAOPAQUE that some 
users for some jobs shift to a lighter 
weight of stock when they shift to 
FRAOPAQUE. They use this reduction 





of stock weight to earn a reduction of 
mailing costs...a feat which is wel- 
comed by any customer. 

So if you are now using ordinary 
papers which lack high opacity ... and 
if you are striving for a little less show- 
thru on some of your work ... you may 
find the solution in FRAOPAQUE. Try a 
few sheets on some of the work you are 
trying to improve. Well be glad to tell 
you the name of your local distributor 
...and he’ll be glad to furnish the sheets. 


FRASER INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER COMPA) 
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General Offices: 4510 E. 7ist St. Cleveland, Ohio. Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 W. 42nd St.; Chic 199, 
343 S. Dearborn St.; Dayton, 819 Washington St.; San Francisco, 420 Market St. Factories: Cleveland, De ton 





